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RUTH. 


A LONE STORY. 





BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 





I. 


P arocky spur of hills,through 
the gorge and over the brawl- 
ing waters of the Run, the old 
stage-road wound straight 
past the fenceless fields of 
Blake’s farm. The brown 
house had a strip of flower 
garden in front, and a wilder- 
ness of tumbling walls and wild 
oats and thistles behind. A 
brood of fowls pecked about 
the doors, and two or three 
spotted cows fed among the 
weeds under the dairy win- 
dow, staring in, with big, med- 
itative eyes at Ruth. 

It was getting dark in the 
Blake kitcieu—a kitchen with bare rafters and a 
tiled hearth, and a cavernous chimney corner, where 
Granny Blake sat screeching and scolding to the top 
of her bent the whole year through. Fantastic shad- 
ows danced on the smoky walls, and trailed uncertain 
lengths across the clean sanded floor. Ruth took her 
bright tin pails from the dresser. 

‘* Nan,” she called, in that clear even voice of hers, 
“it’s milking-time. Thee must mind granny while 
I’m gone, and set the table fur tea. Father will be 
coming soon.” 

The person called Nan rose from the small, mean 
window, and. dawdled up to the fire. A slipshod, 
discontented girl of eighteen, but a girl with a rich, 
peachy skin and big violet eyes. 

** O—O!” screamed Granny Blake, shaking acrutch 
at her; “‘ here’s the hussy! I might brile on the coals, 
and she’d not see.” 

** Where is father?’ asked Nan, leaning on the 
mantel, and warming a shining handful of hair 
against her cheek. 

“Tippling at the tavern,’’ quoth granny. 

‘The tavern—always the tavern,” repeated Nan; 
“ betwixt Ruth, with her Quaker ways, and granny 
with her ugly ones—not to mention father—what is 
to become of poor me?” 

Ruth stood pinning up the skirt of her drab dress 
before gving out. A poor dress, a threadbare dress, 
bat O, how neat and trim the natty little figure 
looked in it! 

** Patience, Nan,” she said, half-sighing even asshe 
said it. 

“ O, that is well enough for you!” answered Nan, 
with « toss of her shining head. ‘ You will marry 
Noel and gv away; and I shall, somehow, drop into 
your place, and go on here, a faded old maid, bearing 
with father and bearing with gran. Everybody 
knows, with all my good looks, I have no beaux.” 

She beat a sullen tattoo on the painted tiles of the 
hearth, staring down at her feet, arched and dimpled, 
and thrust bare into slipshod shoes. 

“I know I an pretty, but where’s the use of it? It 
is better, I’m sure, for one to be plain and spiritless, 
like Ruth. She never complains.” 

Rath laid her hand on the girl’s shoulder. 
smile da vned on her lips. 

*- Does thee think that, Nan? Well, perhaps it is 
true. Thee must not forget to have the tea strong 
for father—he likes it strong.” 

She started to go out. Granny began beating the 
fluor with her crutch. 

‘Nan, Nan,” she cried, sbrilly. ‘*There’s Noel 
and there’s Wyvil of the Midlands. He rides this 
way often. I wonder ye’re not speering after him.” 
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* He is old,” answered Nan, with a laugh; “then, 
too, he never looks at me.” 

Granny chuckled. 

* Lud, child, your whole dainty body is not worth 
Ruth’s little finger. I wish ye’d marry and go—I ; 
wish ye would, ye’re no good here.” 

Ruth closed the door. They would quarrel till she 
came back. It was always so. 

She hurried past the strip of flower-garden, gor- 
geous now with autumn balsams and dahlias, toward 
the lonely paddock where the cows were awaiting 
her. Some far-off stars blinked in the misty blue to 
westward. The air was sharp and full of frost. Un- 
der Ruth’s feet the grass cracked with a dry, crisp 
sound. She opened the gate of the paddock, and 
went in with her milking-stool and pails. Far off 
in the gorge she could hear the rumbling wheels of 
the last stage coming from Bradford. Ruth was late, 
and she fell to her task hurriedly. 

All was very still. The crickets droned at intervals 
in the grass. The wind, at intervals, soughed through 
the wild oats in the field beyond, the frothing stream 
of milk poured steadily into the pails. This little 
pale Quakeress, whose whole life was a psalm, never 
sang at her work, like other women. 

Suddenly the dull thud of horses’ hoofs struck the 
frosty ground just outside the paddock. Ruth look- 
ed up. A horse and rider. The former a heavy roan, 
with a hide like satin, and little flecks of froth drop- 
ping from his silver bits. The latter a man, in a 
gray horseman’s cloak, buttoned closely to his throat, 
and his face—a dark, keen, handsome face—half-cov- 
ered with a pointed vandyke beard. 

** Miss Blake,” pronounced this man, leaning from 
the saddle. 

She hastened to the gate. 

“Good-evening, friend,” she answered, simply, 
‘* did thee call me?” 

‘Yes. It is Miss Blake, is it not?” 

It is Ruth.” 

He smiled, then looked at her steadfastly. Her 
face was uplifted to his, and the coarse hood had 
fallen back from it. It was not a bad face to scan, 
with its brown hair banded smooth on the low, 
square forehead, and that timid, startled look in the 
big brown eyes. Colonel Wyvil looked so long that 
the girl moved back a step, coloring faintly. 

** Did thee wish tospeak with me?” she faltered. 

His answer came quick and constrained. One 
might have thought, for a person of his age and ap- 
pearance,Culonel Wyvil had asomewhat bad manner. 

**I wished, if I could, to spare you some worry and 
anxiety.” 

Then he saw that he had alarmed her at the start. 

‘OQ, thee means father!” she cried; ‘something 
has happened to father!” in 

** No—nothing. He is atthe tavern. He may not 
come home to-night—indeed, you had better not ex- 
pect him—that is all.” 

She knew what he meant, only too well. Colonel 
Wyvil saw her lean for a moment on the gate, in a 
broken, spiritless way. Something impelled him to 
turn his eyes straight way across the reach of the lovely 
twilight fields. 

“Miss Blake, or Ruth—since you like that better 
—is there anytbing I can do fur you? Believe me, 
you have only to command me.” 

She shook her head. 

“It was kind of thee to trouble thyself with such 
a matter. I thank thee, and I wish thee good-night,” 
said Ruth Blake. 

He picked up his rein and his wits at that, and start- 
ed on. As he rode across the open spuce in front of the 
old house, he looked at it suddenly and attentively. 
Rack and ruin everywhere—rack and ruin. But 
about the kitchen window the warm and cheery glow 
of the tire hung red, and, as he looked, he saw press- 
ed to the pane a girl’s face, watching him half-wist- 
fally, halt-coquettishly. 

The face of Nan, ripe and rich, with its big eyes 
and dropping chestnut curls. A fairer thing, by tar, 
than any flower in that homely strip of garden be- 
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warmly to the arch little nod which she gave him, 
but the rider of the roan chanced to be thinking of 
other things. He bowed gravely and distantly; then 
set spurs to his horse, and galloped off in a cloud of 
dust down the darkening road. 

Mirectly Ruth appeared in the doorway, with her 
pails. 

‘* No candles, Nan—no supper?” she asked, gently, 
looking around the kitchen. 

But Nan,oblivious, lolled on the window-seat,pout- 
ing and staring after those flying horse-hoofs, and in 
the chimney-corner Granny Blake rocked her palsied 
body and bemoaned. 

“ Ruthy, I want my tea! Ruthy, I want my knit- 
ting! That little hussy has flung it behind the 
dresser. She’s no grandchild of mine—from this 
night she’s none of mine!” 

* Nan! Nan!” cried Ruth, turning sharply toward 
the figure at the window. 

**T don’t care,” answered Nan, sullenly. ‘ Spite- 
ful old thing! Jcan’t bear with her. She accused 
me of such things—trying to win Noel from you, and 
all that. Noel!” 

A sudden flush reddened Ruth’s face. 

‘*Nan, thy father’s old mother!” she sid, sadly, 
reproachfully. Then brought the knitting and laid 
it on Granny Blake’s knee. 

‘Thee shall have thy tea now, gran; there’s no 
need to wait longer, father is not coming.” 

So the little tea-table was spread under the bare 
rafters, and the tea was set to steep, and the toast 
was made—all by that pair of tired hands. 

**T must have mine browned only a very little, 
Ruth,” said Nan, from her window-seat. ‘I can’t 
eat it, you know, if it’s burnt at all. And do let's 
have some jelly to-night. Colonel Wyvil is every day 
of forty years old. I am glad he does not admire me, 
after all.” 

Ruth, down on her knees before the fire, raised 
her scorched face suddenly from over the toasting- 
fork. 

“Hark! That is the Bradford stage, Nan. It can’t 
be stopping here? 0, will thee look?” 

Nan looked—then sprang up with a scream. 

**Goodness me! it’s Noel!’? she cried, and fled 
straightway up stairs. 

Poor Ruth! She stood, forsaken on the hearth, in 
her shabby old dress, her face most unbecomingly 
flushed, and jaded and worn with the day’s hard 
work. I say poor Ruth, because she was woman 
enough to feel a subtle pang at the thought of meet- 
ing him thus, after six months’ separation. Worse 
yet, the old woman in the corner began to croak. 

‘“Nan’s gone, has she?—gone to make herself 
pretty for him—the bold little jade! Run, Rath, 
into the bedroom—he can talk to granny till you 
come back.” 

But Ruth would not and could not, for the firm 
step was even then at the very door. A hand lifted 
the latch, and Noel Vernon stepped into the Blake 
kitchen. 

A fine, tall fellow, with glossy flaxen hair, and 
blue, insincere eyes. He took Ruth Blake in his 
arms, and kissed ber with an air of proprietorship 
delightful to see. 

“Why, Rath! Why, little girl! How thin you 
have grown! Moreof the oldtrouble? Well, I have 
come to take you away from it now.” 

Ruth answered nothing, except to hang about his 
neck and look at bim with her earnest, tearful eyes. 

** Glad to see me?” said Noel, half-laughing. 

‘“* Thee knows,” she answered, in a whisper. 

‘¢ And where is Nan?” 

Nan appeared directly to answer for herself. No 
one had any business to know how hard she had 
worked to get out of the torn print and slipshod 
shoes so quickly. She came in, ravishing to behold, 
in a dress of browncloth, with a cherry ribbon slip- 
ped through her long curly hair. 

*O, it is you, then,” she pronounced, archly. 
‘*Well, gran and I are terribly in the way, to be 
sure! Perhaps you will try to tolerate us till after 
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“TI think [ will,’’? answered Mr. Noel Vernon, with 
@ meaning look. ‘Come here, and shake hands 
with me, Miss Nan, like a good little sister.” 
Laughing a little, she obeyed. Hers were fairer 
and daintier hands than Ruth’s. Something io tueir 
soft, tremulous clasp thrilled him oddly. 

**T am nobody’s sister, Noel,”’ she said, petulantly ; 
“no one cares for me in the least. But no matter. 
What has brought you from New York? You have 
not come for Rath?” with a start. 

“‘ Miss Nan,” answered Noel, twisting his blon‘’e 
mustaches, “you are quite right. I have come for 
Rath. It is time, is it not?” 

Ruth was wheeling granny from the corner to her 
place at the board. These last words were breathed 
in her very ear. She looked up at him, strangely 
pale. 

‘Thee andI will talk of it by-and-by, Noel,” she 
made answer. 

Then the four sat down together. 

Without, the frosty night had fallen darkly. With- 
in, the cavernous fire-place shot out a glare like a 
bale-fire. ‘The smoky rafters and sanded floor of the 
room put ona look picturesque even to Noel Ver- 
non’s eyes. He sat at the plain board, garnished 
with jelly and a fruit-cake, in honor of the new ar- 
rival—sat there, I say, with thoee three women, 
looking more like a prince in disguise than the lover 
of Ruth Blake, with his debonair manner, his fault- 
less dress and his white hands. He talked, and they 
listened—all but Nan,who, posted opposite, watched 
him through her sleek lashes, 4nd startled him with 
sharp and saucy interruptions. He talked of him- 
self, and of the life he led—O, so unlike theirs!—of 
the brilliant future opening before him, and all the 
while the big violet eyes opposite watched him steadi- 
ly, but Rath’s downcast face grew pale and wan. 

Supper over, there was gran to be put to bed. Noel 
Vernon and Nan had the kitchen to themselves for 
awhile. Ruth was out in the lonely ‘ back-room,” 
washing up the dishes by the light of a sputtering 
tallow candle. She found the work a trifle dreary, 
perhaps. The mournfal night wind of autumn sob- 
bed through the crevices of the wall—flapping the 
loose shingles without. The apple-trees scratched 
against the window at intervals. All the while those 
mingled voices from the kitchen rang out cheerily— 
Nan’s gay and unutterably sweet, Noel’s with an un- 
dertone of coaxing tenderness breaking through it, 
as she listened. By-and-by, when all was done, 
Ruth dropped down on the wooden bench whereon 

she had washed her dishes, and folding her hands on 
her knee, star ed intensely at the bit of a candle on 
the shelf above. The girl had fine eyes. They gave 
to her face now the look of a sorrowful Madonna, 

The door opened abruptly, and Noel Vernon step- 
ped into the ** back-room.” 

* Ruth!” he called, fretfully, “‘ where are you? 
Always drudging? Come, | don’t likethis! Let me 
sit down on your bench a womeat-I want to talk 
with you.” 

She made room for him, passively. 

**Ugh! how cold it is here!” he began, shivering. 
And yet she noticed, oddly enough, that his face was 
flushed. ‘‘ Ruth, you have understood me to-night, 
Iam sure. You know why I have come to Brad- 
tord? I want you to marry me at once.” 

She did not answer for awhile. Perhaps the petu- 
lance of his manner jarred upon her, and yet she was 
hardly the woman to have minded it then. 

“‘ Noel, I cannot!” came at last, in a long-drawn 
breath. 

“You cannot marry me?” echoed Noel Vernon; 
*“ you cannot now, when my future is well establish- 
ed? now, when I can give you a howe fit fur you? 
You cannot, Rath? why, pray?” 

He was angry already. She dropped one hand on 
his shoulder, as they sat there, side by side, and look- 
ed him full ‘in the face. 

* Noel, thee knows! Father—gran!” 

**Ruth!” he cried, impetuously; ‘‘do you love 
me?” 





She only gazed at him. Two large tears gathered 
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in her eyes, ‘and rolled slowly down her cheeks. He ; 
took out his handkerchief composedly, and wiped | 
them away. 

‘*If you loved me, Ruth, you would think only of 
me.”’ 

** And do I not think of thee?” she answered, sad- 
ly; ‘‘ would thee bave me burden thee with them— 
gran, stricken and old; father—”’ 

** Well, well!’ what is to be done, then?” 

“ Novel, we must wait.” 

He arose much agitated. 
threngh the dark, mean little room. 
hotly: 

‘“$) we roust be content—/ must be content till 
that old vixen dies, and the man you call father | 
chooses to drink himself to death! Ruth, Ruth, this 
is follv! It is unjust, unbearable! I will not have 
itso!” 

A tainc flush overspread that pale, grieved face of 
hers. Notruly noble man would have spoken thus 
to her. Noel Vernon, bandsome and well-bred 
though he was, was not a noble man. 

** Choose between them and me!” he wenton. “I 
have waited two years already. I will wait no long- 
er. Ruth, choose between them and the lover whom 
you love.” 

She neither stirred nor spoke. The last light of 
the candle on the shelf revealed her, sitting, cramped 
and drooping on the old bench, with her white face 
fallen on her breast. 

‘Speak, Kuth—dearest, do speak!”’ pleaded Ver- 
non, softening at once, 

She arose. He held out his arms to her, but she 
did not see them. 

‘Ruth, you will not sacrifice yourself—you will not 
wound me so deeply. Come, come! your heart is 
better than your head—that is all.” 

She silenced him with a gesture. 

* Thee would have me choose,” she said—‘ O, thee 
would have me choose, Nvel, betwixt them and thee. 
I pray God to keep me! It must be them!’ 

With that, the candle on the shelf went out, and 
left the ‘ back-room ” in total darkness. 

**T will wait till to-morrow,” said Noel Vernon, 
groping his way toward the door. ‘ Take time to 
consider the matter again. You will think better of 
it. Take time.” 

So he lifted the latch, and went moodily in to the 
light and Nan. 

Nan, with her wild-rose face dreaming over the 
fire, and twisting her long red-brown curls round 
her fingers as she dreamed! He sat down near ber, 
staring at her and at the fire, by turns, but not 
speaking. The smart of wounded vanity is some- 
times mistaken for a nobler emotion Just now Noel 
Vernon was calling it wounded love. 

Presently Nan’s little light hand touched his 
shoulder. 

Noel,” she said, softly, ‘you and Ruth have 
quarrelled.’”’ 

He had no time to answer. He had heard Ruth’s 
step outside, and he arose and looked out. There she 
was, cloaked and hooded, her hand already on the 
outer latch. 

‘* Going out?” he said, surprised. 

‘For a little while.” 

‘Then I must go with you.” 

‘“Nay;” she held him back with a wan swile. 
* Nan will be lonely—besides, Noel, I am going for 
father.” 

That was enough. He drew silently away, and 
Ruth went out and closed the door. 

After that all was very quiet inthe kitchen. The 
brands snapped on the hearth—the crickets without 
chirped shrilly in the frosty grass, but within, an 
odd, ominous hush had fallen. 

“She was the first to break it—Nap. Noel Vernon, 
brooding gloomily at the corner of the mantel, felt a 
warm breath. He turned and saw her, and her eyes 
were full of tears. 

“What, Nan! for me?” he cried, starting. 

“You are unhappy. Ruth and you have quarrel- 
led. O Noel!” 

She trembled. He put an arm around her, and 
drew her straight towards him. 

** You shall not cry for that! 
—she never loved me, Nan!” 

** Ruth does not love you?” 

** Is that so very odd? Women like her do not 
know the meaning of the word. Nan, had you been 
my promised wife, would ow have suffered anything 
earthly to part us? Would zou have flung me over 
fora whim? Answer me, answer me, Nan!” 

Her audacious eyes met his—dazzling him with 
their sudden splendor. He could almost feel the 
warmth and weight of her splendid hair, as it swept 
his arm. 

‘““No, no, no!” she answered, hardly above a 
whisper. 

** Then,” cried Noel Vernon, ‘‘ it is you who should 
be mine, Nan, and not Ruth!” 

So, bending lower and lower toward the face that 
maddened him—that face a thousand times fairer 
than Ruth’s—he gathered it up to his breast, and 
on the warm lips pressed a long, deep kiss. 

And, after that, there was no sound in the old 
kitchen but the tender croon of lovers’ voices. 

An hour or two passed. A pair of heavy feet stag- 
gered through the dark entry outside. A shameful, 
wretched creature, with a gray head swinging help- 
lessly on his bosom, tottered and stumbled up the 
stairs, hanging feebly to Ruth Blake. 
the two, clasped in each other’s arms there by the 
happy wood-fire, heard or heeded. Only when the 
door swung back, only when the sad gray figure 
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He burst out 
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, Ruth kissed her quietly at parting. 


, that mountain region with a force and fury that was 
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weary face, did both shrink back, dumb before the 
shame and reproach of her presence. 

Ruth Biake glided straight up to them. Her hood | 
was off, her hood trailing behind her on the floor. 

** Novel! Nan!” she pronounced, sadly and sorrow- 
fully. ’ 

Nan burst into tears. 

“O, how wicked I am! O, how mean it is to take 
him from you! Poor Ruth! do not look at me like 
that!’’ 

Recreant as he was, Noel Vernon put an arm bold- 
ly about pretty, shivering Nan, and held her fast. 

**T love her, Ruth,” be said, ‘‘ and she will marry 
me. Forgive us, if you can.” 

Twice she essayed to speak before the words came. 
Then through white lips, but loudly and firmly: 

** And thee, Nan—does thee love him?” 

** Yes, yes,” sobbed Nan, with her fair, treacher- 
ous tace hid on her lover’s beart. 

‘Then I forgive thee both, freely, freely.” 

And 80 she departed and left them together. 





II. 


One day, in the sad November, Nan was married. 
She was married, and went her way into the glad, 
gay world, into her new life of ease and pleasure. 


** God bless thee, Nan—tbee and thine!” she said, 
simply. 
Nan broke away, stung with a vague remorse. 
*T am sure it is better su, Ruth! You would nev- 
er have been happy as his wite. Good-by, you will 
come to see me sometime in New York. Good-by.” 
It was asad, wild day, and the night that followed 
was wilder. Father did not come home, and gran 
drowsed moodily in her corner, only starting up at 
intervals, to cry over and over: 
**Good riddance to them both, Ruth The false 
hearts! I knew how it would be, long ago. She is 
like her mother before her, and ye are like yours. 
Everybody knows Dave’s tirst wife was my favorite.” 
As the dark shut in, it began to rain, and the wind, 
rising steadily to a gale, shrieked and surged through 


terrible. Ruth Blake knelt on the tiled kitchen 
hearth, and raked the coals together, and lighted a 
flickering lantern, preparatory to going out. 

It was past ten already, and father had not come 
home. She fastened the houre-door, and, lantern in 
hand, hurried across the sodden patch of tlower-gar- 
den, and strack into the open road. Here the rain 
stood in pools ankle deep. Here the wind beat and 
buffeted unrebuked. Cruel sport the two made of 
the frail figure of the little Quakeress. She was 
drenched to the skin at the outset. She was blown 
aout with every gust. The ends of her torn shawl 
got before her eyes, and flapped there, limp and wet, 
blinding her at every step. With every gust the 
flaring lantern threatened to go out and leave her 
to plod her way in the darkness. 

She pressed resolutely on. Her face, grown strange- 
ly wan and pale during the last bitter weeks, glim- 
mered like a faint star over the light she carried. 
Through the gorge where the brawling Run lay am- 
bushed. As her foot touched the bridge, Ruth swung 
her lantern upward, and peered around. This was 
the half-way spot where she had often met father. 
The red light burned the pitchy night away in cir- 
cles. The tremendous volume of water below, wild 
and white from its flight down the gorge, made the 
oaken planks of the bridge tremble like reeds. 

* Father!” called Ruth, loudly. 

No answer. The wind sbrieked in her ears. A 
blue sheet of rain drove down from the mountain, 
cold and sbarp as a whip lash. Ruth shuddered and 
pressed on again. Presently she was out of the 
gorge—on the bald, black summit of the hill. Deep 
gullies channelled the road here. Ruth stumbled on, 
soaked and blinded, and filled with gnawing terrors. 

‘*Father!” called the pathetic voice again. ‘Is 
thee coming?” And once more, clear and agonized 
above the storm, ‘‘ Father! Father! Father!” 

Hush! She has stumbled and nearly fallen over 
something stretched black and low across the way. 
She is a little giddy, and she recovers herself with 
difficulty. For a moment earth and sky seemed 
reeling and clashing together. Then she stoops and 
lays her hand upon the something at her feet. 

The body of a man, shabby and old, lying prostrate 
on his face, with the rain pouring on his ragged gray 
hair. A miserable, besotted creature, fallen in a 
drunken stupor by the wayside on this terrific 
night. Ruth Blake put down her lantern, and kneel- 
ing there on the drenched hill, lifted that poor gray 
head to her knee. 

“Father!” she called again, but this time like one 
in a dream. 

Weak, wretched father! poor, poor father! Half 
a@ mile away the tavern lights were winking, but the 
pinched gray face that she held wore no flush of 
drink. The worn, knotted hands trailed Jimp. upon 
the ground. There was an awful stiffoess and rigid- 
ity about the shabby figure. She cried out once, 
and then was still. 

More than an hour went by. The storm had lull- 
ed alittle. The light in the tavern below burned 
fainter. But Ruth did not stir. Crouchedin a heap, 
she still sat on the wild, wet road, alone in the awful 
darkness, holding the head of the dead man. 

A roan horse, black now with rain, came tearing 
up the hill. The belated rider, muftied to the eyes, 
and intent only on urging his beast to the utmost, 
gal'oped past the mournful group and the fading 
lantern, never seeing either—galloped past, I say, 


He flung himself from the saddle, and strode up to 
Rath. 

‘*In Heaven’s name, what is this?” cried Culonel 
Wyvil. ; 
The clear, lou'l voice awoke her from her stupor. 





gray, wind-blown cloak leaning above ber. 

“* He is dead!” she answered. 
Colonel Wyvil canzht her from the ground, 
**Good God! Kith Blake, is it you?’? And then 
he looked on the ground at his feet, and com prehend- 
ed all. 

Holding her fast by the hand, he said, 
while: 

“Dare you remain a little longer while I go for 
help? I will not be long ”’ 

“O,” she answered, slipping patiently back to her 
watch, ‘‘ does thee think I am afraid of father? —fath- 
er who loved me more than all the rest of the world 
—father who never spoke an unkind word to me in all 
my lite! No. Thee may go. I will wait here.” 
Colonel Wyvil lifted the lantern, and by its wan- 
ing light looked at her fixedly. 
“You brave girl!’? he muttered. 
heroic girl!’ 

Then he turned on his heel and rode away. 

After that came strange faces, and voices, and 
lights, thronging up the hill. Some men, brushing 
past Ruth, took up the dead body and laid it ona 
litter. 
**Come,” said Colonel Wyvil,touching her shoulder. 
She rose feebly. 

** Let me walk beside him,”’ she said. 

“No.” He held her fast. ‘‘ You cannot walk— 
you can hardly stand. Besides, we must reach the 
house before them.” 
Stooping in the saddle, he lifted her suddenly up 
to him. She did not shrink or struggle—she was 
past both, perhaps, and the arm of Colonel Wyvil 
closed around her like a bar of iron. He set her be- 
fore him on his horse. 

“This is the only way,” he said. 
afraid? Iwill hold you fast. 
me—you are quite worn ont.” 
Overhead, as they set forth, the storm-rack dark- | 
ened or lighted at intervals. Once a haggard star ' 
peered through the black fringe of a cloud, and was ; 
blotted out again in floods of sharp clattering rain. 
The wind roared down the gorge, and scattered | 
Ruth’s drenched hair across her tace, as she leaned 
against Colonel Wyvil, wrapped close in that gray 
cloak, silent and motionless, except as the slight, 
drooping figure swayed to the motions of the horse, 
He thought ber asleep, and bent again and again to 
look in the face so near his heart, 


after a 


** You noble, 


* You are not 
There! lean against 


and sorrowful as she was, Ruth Blake was very far 
from sleep. So he put his breast between her and 
the rain, folded the cloak a little closer, and the roan 
horse splashed steadily on with his double burden. 

All that long and dreary night he sbared her vigils 
at the old farmhouse in the field. At daybreak, as 
he was departing, Ruth Blake crept to the threshold 
after him, and laid her small, firm hand upon his 
arm. 

Friend,” she said, and the strong, sweet word 
thrilled him oddly from her lips, ‘‘ thee has been 
kind—very, very kind! Does thee think I can ever 
repay thee?” 

He turned quickly, and seized her hands, pressing 
them with a violence of which he was not aware. 
A swart flush stirred his cheek. 

* Yes,” he answered. ‘* You can—you can! Some- 
time, Ruth—some-happier day than this—1 will tell 
you—” 

He turned away with the sentence urfinished, but 
his passionate pressure was left, ruddy and bright on 
those frail brown fingers. Some happierday! Would 
it ever dawn for,her? Andlo! as Ruth lifted up her 
eyes to the leaden sky, the first flush of a pure and 
perfect daybreak dimpled suddenly up the east, and 
touched all the broken clouds with the burnish and 
warmth of a glorious prophecy. 

* . * - * _ * 

The grass waved green and long on Dave Blake’s 
grave. Twice since his death the Bradford stage- 
road had grown green with summer and white with 
winter. It was green again one July afternoon when 
the old stage came lumbering through the gorge, 
and a man descended from the driver’s seat and 
walked away toward the farmhouse in the field. 

As he went, this man looked about him with more 
than wonted interest. He saw that the old place 
had put on an unusual air of thrift and comfort. The 
fields waved with young grain. The path to the 
front door had the old fringe of larkspur and balsams, 
and the door itself standing open, revealed the time- 
honored kitchen, with its spotless floor and yawn- 
ing tire-place, empty and silent now, for Granny 
Blake had, long ago, faded out of the chimney-corner. 
The man entered the kitchen, and walked through 
wto another door, opening on a weather-beaten stoop. 
Here, sitting on the topmost step, with a piece of 
needle-work in her lap, was a woman. 

She was not sewing. Her brown hands were cross- 
ed upon her knee—her brown eyes fixed upon the 
réddening west. She was asmall, pale woman, in a 
simple Q@aker dress of drab. In her face was written 
that péaee which cometh only through tribulation— 
patient, enduring face,yet so strong and sweet withal, 
that you and 1 would have said it could never be 
made beautiful till it should be sealed with the 
beauty ofangels. Ruth. 

The man in the doorway stood watching her a full 
moment, himseif unseen. The insects huammed in the 











‘a before them, and looked at them with her wan, 





turned suddenly, and swept back like a whirlwind, 


hop-vines overhead. The kine lowed in the distant 


| forget the past. 


| thing in her face chilled him to the heart. 





flelds. ‘Then he stretched out a gloved hand 
touched her shoulder. 
** Ruth!’ be said. 


She started up, wondering, and a little startled, 


She looked at the handsome blonde face—at the 


She looked up and saw the stalwart figure and the gant figure—one hand holding his hat with its 


mourning band. 
** Noel Vernon!” fell slowly from her lips. 


“Then you know me!” hecried. ‘ You have 
quite forgotten me? Thank Ged for this, 
least !"’ 


“Thee has not changed so much,” she replied 
garding him stemlily. 

* Not cutwarJly, perhaps 
alone in the old place, Rath?” 

Her eyes wandered sadly from his flashed 
eager face. 


“Father and gran are yender in the Bradford 
And Nan—yes, Iam the last, Noel ” 
Beautiful Nan Vernon lay sleeping in her year old 


churchyard. 


grave at Greenwood, far removed from those 
humbler graves. Noel grew a trifle pale. 
* Ruth,” he said, * sit down and listen to me, 


must know that I have not come to Bradtord to- 


without a purpose.” 
She sat down almost mechanically. 


* How! have thought of you these long vears, 
lonely and forsaken here—with what pity and re- 


morse, God and my own heart alone know, Ru 


‘‘Nay, thee need not say thst,” she answered, 
with fleeting color. ‘‘ Gud has not left me friendless, 


Noel.” 
He went on with rapid breath, as if be had 
heard her. 
“ You know—you must know how it was, 
piness built upon the wreck of yours. could not 
long. Well, it was right. 


you, believe that I loved you through all? 
If I sinned, 


long, miserable dream. 
you only—” 

“Stop, Noel! Thee does not know what 
saya—thee cannot mean this.” 

She had drawn her hands quickly away. 


out sharply: 
‘* Why, child! 
once!” 


“ Once, Noel; a long while ago.” 


again. Will you drive me avay? Is the old 
quite dead. Speak it out, Ruth, speak it out!” 


tered him, he confronted her. 


fell upon the stoop. 
Wyvil. 

Fora good breathing-space the two men faced 
other. 


ward them as they stood, and putting outa 
arm, folded Ruth Blake in. 
“Sir,” he pronounced, ‘* you are too late.” 


loved more than life itself. How could he mi 
the meaning of that face, radiant, transfigured 
eyes cast down, the small hands folded in W 


joy? 
it N 
tiee found me free, I could never have loved 


be true neither to Nan nor I—the dead nor th 
ing, I can, at least, pity thee. G»od-by.” 


sprang past the two—went his way and left 
there together—left them in the warm sunset 
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Modern society can scarcely furm a concept 
the extent to which flowers were cultivated in G 


in the garden, but on account of the immense 


monies of daily life. 


posed to preside over love or marriage. 


flowers of the wreath were changed. Again 
ed an audience of between twenty and thirty 
his head. 
dined or drank together,their bowls were deckec 


them as upon sofas, 





of industry. 





So you are left quite 


Hap- 


But Roth!’ crushing her 
hands in his own, “‘ wronged, deserted, can you, 
I have 

come back to beg yonon my knees to forgive 
T have also spffered. 
Looking in your face now seems like waking froma 
It was you that I loved, 


Some- 
He cried 


Why, little Ruth, you loved me 


‘¢ Three years!” be answered, with a little laugh, 
| “and to-day I come hack to vou, penitent and free 
bat always the | 
wide open eyes met his, large and shining. Worn | 
Pale with the passion and despair that overmas- 
She opened her lips, 
but the words did not come, for at that moment a 
booted foot echoed in the path, a long, dark shadow 
She looked up and saw Colonel 


The stern eye of the new-comer seemed 
piercing Noel Vernon through. He mare a step to- 


Noel Vernon looked at the woman he had deserted, 
the woman whon, in this hour, it seemed to him he 


breast, and trembling with excess of rapturous 


oel,” she said, with gentle pity, ‘‘ to morrow is 
my marriage-day, and this—tbis is my promised 
husband. Long ago I ceased to love thee—even bad 


again; but since thee has not found it in thy heart to 
With a bitter curse upon his lips, Noel Vernon 


under the murmurous hop- vines,standing with hands 
locked fast together, and her head upon his breast. 


CULTIVATION OF FLOWEES. 


not merely for the sake of their beauty when beheld 


them in religious ceremonies, as well as in the cere- 
The lover crowned bimeelf with 
flowers when he went to visit his mistress, hung gar- 
lands of flowers upon her door, and adorned with 
wreaths the statues of the divinities who were sup- 
Scarcely 
any one entered a tex ple uncrowned, and according 
to the character of the deity worshipped there, the 


the Athenian repaired to the theatre, which contain- 


sand persons, nearly every one wore a garland on 
At private parties, likewise, when they 


flowers, while the apartments in some instances were 
covered so deeply with roses that they reclined upon 
This taste, which prevailed 
more or less throughout the whole country, as well 
as in Magna Gecia, Sicily and Asia Minor, may 
convey some idea of the extent of floral cultivation, 
which everywhere constituted an important branch 
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KITTY CLOVER. 
BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 

KiTTy, wrapped ion a shawl, shivering over a we3 
| faint fire, the front breadth of her dress turned back 
| gy that it might not fade, of which dear knows there 
isn’t the smallest danger, since the two sticks of wet 
wood hiss and sputter, and the flame flickers and 
threatens every instant to go outaltogether. Kitty’s 
forehead is knit into an ominous frown, her two little 
hands are quite fiercely clasped, her eyes are spark- 
ling and tear-wet, and there are very bright roses on 
her cheeks! Thus Kitty, solus loquitur: 

I do wonder what I was made for, what any wo- 
man was made for, in fact. For my part, 1 don’t see 
any place for women in the world. A few of them 
mightn’t do any harm, but such oceans and oceans 
of women! I declare 1 «dread to see one. What's 
going to become of them I don’t know. [ feel more 
like crying than anything else whenever I hear of a 
girl-baby’s being born. If an earthquake, or some- 
thing that wouldn’t hurt, would come and sweep us 
all off the face of the planet, it would be a gond thing 
in my opinion. O, you needn’t tell me—glancing 
disapprovingly at the books on the table—w hat bless- 
: ings we are to the race, how we keep it from relaps- 
ing into barbarism, what a refining influence we ex- 


4 | ert, how we adorn and sweeten the dusty highways 


of life. I know wedo. And that’s what makes me 
indignant. If 1’m a flower I want my own humble 
chance to bloom. I want the sunshine, and the 
| fresh winds, and Heaven's sweet smile upon me. I 
don’t want to be huddled away into a corner, and be 
trampled upon, and all the light and fragrance taken 
out ot me. I havea little love for myself. I don’t 
want to live just for the sake of the race. Let it re- 
lapse into barbarism if it wants to! It hasn’t so very 
far to go. 

I want my own individual share of the comfort and 
glory of life. To say that one. class of people live 
for the sake of another class may sound very well in 
theory. It’s the application that hurts. How would 
you like it yourself? 

The truth is, the world isn’t worthy of its women. 
It doesn’t teach them how to do anything, or give 
them anything todo, and when it does, it doesn’t 
half pay them for doi g it. 

O, | know what you would say, I've heard it scores 
of times. I’ve seen nice, comfortable gentlemen, with 
a succession of good dinners and an easy time gen- 
erally showing all over them, and with a face beam- 
ing with self-complace:cy aud benevolence, I’ve 
heard them say it. 

** Woman’s sphere is the home” But how ifshe 
doesn’t happen to have any home? 

“ Her life finds its truest expression at home. She 
is never so noble, so lovable, or so happy as when she 
is the centre of a refined home, her husband honor- 
ing and praising her, her children reficcting her 
virtues and graces” Very pretty! Very true, too. 
1 think if a bright-minded, intelligent, refined man 
had happened to love me, and I had adored him, as 
of course I should, I would have been quite content 
to rest in that love, more than content to let him do 
the bread-winning, while I did my eager best to make 
our home a heaven, and I think I should have 
thanked God every day for such sweet happiness. 

I wouldn’t go about haunting school committees; 
I wouldn’t send stories to unappreciative editors who 
invariably decline them, and break my heart every 
time they do it; I shouldn’t hanker tur the public 
platform. I have no genius for anything. 

But what’s the use of telling what I would not do, 
it such blessed furtune as comes to some women had 
been niine? Itisn’t mine. And now must I marry 
somebody with whom I’ve nothing in common, for 
whom I don’t care a pin, just for a home and a sup- 
port? Why, that would be wicked, as wicked as 
some other things which the world calls shameful. 
Not all the prayers of all the priests in Christendom 
can make such a marriage holy. But,O me! I’ve 
got to earn my living somehow. And I say again, 
it’s a cruel world, and I’ve a great mind to drown 
myself, 

Poor little Kitty! She dropped her face upon her 
hands, and the hot tears came thick and fast. She 
wasn’t clever, she wasn’t beautiful, she wasn’t won- 
derfully attractive, she was in no wise fascinating. 
She was just a nice, sensible, pretty, bright, aifec- 
tionate little girl who would fill what they call wo- 
man’s sphere to a charm if it should come in her 
way. But it hadn’t done so as yet. She had not en- 
tered into her kingdom. The sight of her king had 
not yet gladdened her eyes. Perhaysit never would. 
But whether she was ever to do her part of woman’s 
special work or not, it was clear that she had her 
part to act as a human being. Moreover, shelter 
must be got, bread and meat to eat, and garments to 
wear. But how? She was no genius. She had re- 
ceived no special training. She might have learned 
a trade or profession, but it is not the custom of well- 
to-do families to learn trades or professions. 

As for education, she had acquired at boarding® 
school that inadequate thing which we call ala 
name. She could listen and talk intelligently, but 
her wits were not sharpened by use, she had little 
method or order. in her ways, and-was about as un- 
fit to teach as any One could well be. Nevertheless, 
teach she must, because she could do nothing else. 

So Kitty by-and-by brightened up, and washed her 
face, and arranged the shining, curly, brown hair, 
and set out for the residence of Howard Dudley, Esq. 
This gentleman Kitty knew only by_ reputation. 





She had indeed sometimes seen a fine, bright-looking 
young man sauntering about the Dudley grounds, 
but she had imagined him to be a guest, or some 
younger member of the family; for the Howard Dad- 
ley, whose name was in the papers as the chief pa- 
tron of ail the noble reforms and potent pbilanthro- 
pies of the day, could hardly be so genial and pleas- 
ant looking as this young man. 

Kitty rang the beil with some trepidation, and then 
followed the servant into an entry whose splendor 
of warmth and glow of beauty touched her heart, 
woke every ‘esthetic sense in her nature, and made 
her fee] more keenly even than usual her poverty 
and insignificance. It was therefore a very quiet, 
pale face that Mc. Dadiey found awaiting him, a very 
q iiet, reserved manner that he encountered. 

“She will hardly do,” he thought; and then Kitty, 
getting her first good look at him, saw that it was the 
sane genial face that she had seen bending over 
serfrano roses in the garden. It struck Kitty then 
that to be a young man, with a young man’s oppor- 
tunities, was the tinest thing in the world. 

Very hurriedly, and with a sinking heart Kitty 
stated her business. Mr. Dudley listened patiently, 
courteously, for he was a gentleman. Then followed 
a few q'testions, and Kitty was told to come the next 
day to the examination. 

She did not fail to be prompt. Mr. Dudley’s par- 
lor was quite full. There were twenty-two appli- 
cants for the place. 

“Whoever gets it,” thought Kitty, “twenty-one 
must be disappointed.’’ 

Of these twenty-one, all but three were pale, anx- 
ious-lcoking girls, Kitty prayed that she mightn’t 
be envious, and straightway resigned herself to 
despair. 

The examination went on. Notable blunders were 
made about things in which a child should not have 
blundered. Kitty’s cheeks burnt with mortification. 

The chagrin of the committee was evident. 

“There must be something fundamentally wrong 
in the education of our girls,” said Mr. Dudley, ina 
severe tone. ‘* They are taught nothing thoroughly.” 
Kitty’s nerves quivered with indignation. Her heart 
beat hard and fast. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” she said, in a voice that 
sounded strange to herself. ‘They are taught one 
thing thoroughly. They are taught that they are to 
be married soon, and that gentlemen do not like sen- 
sible, educated women for their wives. You—all 
men—are very unjust to women,” said Kitty, break- 
ing down at the end in a sob. 

The three gentlemen looked at her in great sur- 
prise, and Mr. Dadley’s face was full of amusement, 
until, seeing how terribly in earnest the girl was, it 
softened to pity. 

* And is it not possible that you are sometimes un- 
just to us?” he said, gently. 

Kitty made no reply. Her new-found courage fled 
as suddenly as it came. She wished she could creep 
away unnoticed, It was no use waiting. But she 
waited perforce through two more dismal hours. 
Then some one came in and said that Kitty Clover 
was appointed to the Intermediate grammar school. 

“ Kitty Clover! Kitty Clover!” said Kitty, over 
and over to herself. 

** So you’ve got it?” said the girl next her, in rath- 
er a vinegary tone. ‘I don’t believe you were any 
better qualified than I am ” 

“I? I’ve got it?” said Kitty, in a dazed fashion. 

It was too good news to be true. But then Mr. 
Dudley came and congratulated her, and Kitty grew 
by degrees to believe in her good fortune. 

She walked home that night as if she were walk- 
ing on air, and never slept a wink till sunrise. 

By-and-by her work commenced, and then she 
quickly grew grave and sober. If there is any em- 
ployment calculated to drive cne'to distraction, it is 
undertaking to manage sixty rude boys and girls 
when you haven’t the least vocation for it. That 
was Kitty’s case. 

“ You must endeavor to control them by love,” 
said Mr. Dudley, looking down at the small, slight 
figure. ‘* You’ll hardly succeed any other way.” 

So Kitty tried. She won their love soon enough. 
They all loved her dearly. But did that incline 
them to walk in straight and orderly ways? Nota 
bit. They laughed at her rules, they walked over 
them with impunity, they pitied her, but they 
adored mischief. Then Ki it patience and scold- 
ed. The big boys whistled, the girls tittered, and 
Kitty went home crying. 

Four stormy weeks followed. Various people came 


special practice. Each was sure that if he or she 
were in Kitty’s place, he.or she would know exactly 
what to do. Kitty ws 


night. That done, § 
house. 

That gentleman met her aftably. 

** Some trouble inchool?” he said, kind 

** Yes sir,” said ‘A great dea 
and—” she falter inute. 

‘© You must not Mind it too much, 
ley, looking ki it the pale, anxi 
will do better by-azgl-by.” . ¥ 

* No, Mr. Dudley, I shall nev 
said Kitty, steadily. ‘I have no tale 
I have no faculty for governing, and it i 
me to goon doing work which I cannot do well, tak- 
ing money that I do notearn. And so I wish to re- 
sign my situation,” she said, in a low voice. 


ent straight to Du 














great surprise. ‘‘Excuseme! Did I understand you 
rightly?” 

Kitty managed a faint yes. 

“*T fear your action is hasty,” said the gentleman, 
quite puzzled. ‘“ The situation is a desirable one— 
one not easily secured.” 

‘1 know that, sir,” said Kitty, the tears starting 
to her eyes. ‘‘But I cannot worthily fill it, and 
while 1 hold it lam keeping it from some one who 
can, and who needs it perhaps as much as I.” 

Mr. Dudley looked at her curiously. 

** What do you propose to do if you give up this 
situation ?—for I think you have told me that some 
em ployment was needful.” 

1 don’t know,” said Kitty, simply. “I must do 
something—I have only what I earn.’’ 

She did not in the least suspect that the gentleman 
before ber was thinking her a heroine; she never 
guessed how much he admired the high sense of duty 
which urged her to personal self-sacrifice. Mr. Dud- 
ley’s thoughts ran swiftly to his own sisters, bred in 
luxury, and enervated by ease, and thinking of them 
the feeling of pity for this frail little girl grew 
stronger. 

“ Perhaps you will wait a little,” he said, present- 
ly. ‘ You will doubtless do better by-and-by. We 
all encounter difficulties in our chosen pursuit.” 

“It is not my chosen pursuit,” said, Kitty, heartily. 
Then added. ‘ Indeed, Mr. Dudley, it is best that I 
should resign.” 

“Very well, then. If you think so to-morrow 
send me in your written resignation. If I do not re- 
ceive it this conversation is to be forgotten—and let 
me hope you will think very carefully before you 
take this step.” 

The next morning Mr. Howard Dudley looked 
over his letters with some curiosity. 

“Ah! Here it is!” taking up an envelop. A shade 
stole over his face as he read. “ Poor little girl! she 
has really given it up,” he said. ‘‘ What does she 
mean to do now, I wonder?” 

He pondered this for some time, and finally said to 
himself: ; 

“T’ll hunt up her boarding-place and see if I can 
do anything for her.” 

With a little tact he found out her address and 
called. The landlady was sorry to say that Miss 
Kitty was gone to seek a cheaper boarding-place. 
Once or twice more Mr. Dudley tried to find her, but 
failed; then somebody said that Kitty Clover was 
gone to New York. 

Mr. Howard Dudley was surprised to find how 
much he was grieved at this news. 

** Poor little ddVe!”’ he soliloquized. ‘‘ She’s about 
as fit to rough it in the world as Iam to be made @ 
parlor pet. A little, innocent, unworldly thing whose 
place is the shelter of the fireside. And yet—” 

The remainder was not spoken. But Mr. Dudley’s 
thoughts ran on a wide and to him unfamiliar field. 
Certain curious reflections presented themselves. It 
seemed that, in the course of things, girls were lia- 
ble to be left destitute. Kitty’s father had been a 
millionaire—he died a bankrupt. And such little girls 
as Kitty were just as likely to be so left, as stronger, 
more practical women. Surely something was wrong. 
No one ought to be exposed to the chance of being a 
beggar. 

In the course of time certain new views opened 
upon Mr. Dudley. Various radicals notions concern- 
ing woman’s rights gradually grew up in his mind. 

.In the meantime Kitty’s patient, gentle face 
haunted him. If he walked Broadway, a girlish 
figure, a light step behind, a side glance at a fair 
face, a soft voice heard by chance, quickened his 
pulse and filled him with eager hope. 

If Kitty had been present with him I doubt if she 
could have influenced him as she did in those days. 
If she had remained in her place he would have no- 
ticed her as a ladylike little body, with pretty, shy, 
soft eyes, and remembered with an amused sense 
her odd s the examination. No more. But 
time and gave imagination a chance, and 
Kitty Clo , humble, little Kitty Clover, was 
set apart n’s mind, hallowed above all oth- 
er women, with such an aura as the angels 
wear. 

As winter drewon he found himself wondering 
whetber Kitty had the means to encounter the sea- 
son. Sometimes his imagination pictured her, wan, 
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pale and suffering, dying for the comforts which he 
longed to bestow upon her. 

He never quite gave up the hope of finding her 
again—he looked for his jewel through all the rub- 







to advise and reprove Kitty. Each hada theory and | bish of the city, ver quite despaired of seeing 
| its splendor fl pon him. 
When the ho came on Blanche Dudley went 


















Between herself and her 


‘ali these rare récipes in to York to visit. 
turn, and failed in them all. And at last, one day | fri won Mr. Dudley to a promise of a week 


she came to a resolution. She was very pale all that |‘ at 
day, paler still neg she bade her tik. > good- | he steamed down the Hudson, and just as the town 


ar’s, So one of the lastdays of December 


hted, found himself in one of the Fifth 
Kitty was not in his mind, nor yet 
from his thoughts. It was really a sur- 
hough it made his heart beat quick, when 
suddenly he heard her sweet, familiar voice only a 
little way off. Only a little way, but the car was 
crammed as nothing but a horse-car can be, and he 


| could more easily break through barriers of stone, 


than force that living, obstinate, human barricade. 
Before he could effect anything the car stopped; 
glancing out, he saw a small, gray-cloaked figure 
spring to the ground. 

** Kitty!” he exclaimed, eagerly. 

Tn an instant he had rung the bell, but slow min- 
utes passed before he could extricate himself from 


‘* Resign your situation?” repeated Mr. Dudley, in | the crowd. When he did so and had hastily passed | 


the croasing, he looked around indismay. Ladies in 
every variety of toilet were around him, but no little 
gray-cloaked Kitty came into view. His chagrin 
was extreme. . 

When he reached the house in Madison Square 
where Blanche awaited him, his absence of mind 
was conspicuous. Blanche was vexed and mortified, 
and showed it without scruple. 

“ Perhaps I had better take the next train home, 
since you are so ill-pleased with me,” he said, care- 
lessly. 

“No, no!” cried Blanche, inalarm. ‘ You are to 
take us to see the Grand Duchesse, to-night.” 

“Am 1?” 

Howard lifted his eyebrows, but that was all he 
said. 

“‘1’m sure he thinks the Grand Duchesse awfully 
wicked,” said Lilla Stanley, that night. 

«*Q, to be sure he does. Dudley is a perfect Puri- 
tan. Mamma and I have no patience with him.” 

Perhaps Lilla thought she should have infinite pa- 
tience with him. She colored a little as she said: 

“If 1 thought he disapproved, I would not go.” 

“What nonsense!” cried Blanche. “I'll ask 
him.” 

Accordingly she presented her case—divine music, 
charming acting, grace, and pathos, and humor, all 
the elite flocking to the play. Could there be any 
harm, etc? 

“IT gee no reason why women should not go to see 
what other women can do!” said Howard, coolly. 

Blanche belied her name at that. Anger and 
shame crimsoned her face. 

“As though there could be any comparison be- 
tween us and ballet-dancers!” she exclaimed. 

Dudley shrugged his shoulders, and took refuge in 
silence. 

An hour later he was in the box at the Theatre. 
The scene was dazzling. The house was a gem in 
its interior decorations. The parterre was a veri- 
table garden whose beauty bloomed in profusion. 

The play was put upon the stage with all thesplen- 
dor, the attention to scenic effect, the profusion of 
vivid contrasts, the abandon, which the opera bouffle 
must possess to atone for its meretricious music and 
want of serious, artistic truth. 

Dudley had a good many grave thoughts not quite 
complimentary to the fair dames around him. By- 
and-by he roused himself—then, all at once, his face 
whitened, his figure grew rigid, some vehement ex- 
clamation sprang from his lips. For there, dancing 
to that voluptuous music, in stage dress, a thousand 
wanton eyes upon her, a thousand eyes gloating over 
her beauty, was the pure, pale, little flower he had 
known as Kitty Clover. 

A mist spread before his eyes, his headswam. He 
heard the applauses as one in a dream. He could 
hardly guess what Blanche meant when she begged 
to know if he was ill. 

And so the play ended. One only thought filled 
his mind now—to seek her out and save her from 
the degradation of her position. 

When he went out in the morning he went straight 
towards the Theatre. A certain instinct guided him ; 
he did not know it was the hour for rehearsals. As 
he turned into an alley that led to the rear of the 
building, a door just beside him gpened, and some- 
body came out. He drew a long breath then, and 
thanked God. 

“ Kitty, Kitty, | have found you!” And he held 
her hands fast and looked down into her eyes, the 
pure eyes that were not ashamed or afraid to meet 
his. He knew then that his little dove, as he named 
her, had known how to walk in foul ways and keep 
her own whiteness unstained. But her face ran over 
with surprise. 

“You did not know I was here?” she said. 

‘‘T knew last night, Kitty,” said he, gravely. 

*¢ Last night! O, were you there? I never thought 
of your seeing me!” And then the red tide of shame 
flowed all over her face. The next instant she caught 
her hand away passionately. 

“ Let me go! Why do you detain me? You must 
despise me!” 

“No, No! Kitty, I was grieved.” 

She broke out sobbing. 

‘Tt was not my fault. I loathed it. But I could 
do nothing else. I should have starved if I had not 
been able to do that. It is your fault, Mr. Dudley— 
yours or somebody’s. Why do you go to see us in 
such places? It is your money that pays for our 
shame. Useit in finding honest work for us to do. 
Let me go—O, pray let me go!” : 

But he held her hand in a strong grasp. 

‘Something is wrong, Kitty. I would make it 
right if I could. Come and help me. Loving you 
has taught me consideration for all women. Come 
home to my heart, my darling, and together we will 
do something to right the wrong.” 

And Kitty looked up, pale, and wondering, and 
utterly incredulous. But what she said only the 
stolid brick walls could hear, and they never told. 
But I know Kitty Clover was not homeless or friend- 
less any longer. The New Year’s chimes rang out 
presently, and her heart sang p#ans. 

But what of the thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands to whom no New Year brings such gladness? 





Conjugal solicitude is said to haxe been illustrated 
as follows on a train during a chilly night: “My 
dear,” said the husband to the-wife, “‘ are you com~- 
fortable in the corner there?” 0, very snug.” 
* Don’t you feel cold?” ‘“ Notin the least.” ‘ Does 





your window close tight?” ‘ Yes, very, thank you.” 
** Well, come, let us swap seats!” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WISH. 


BY MARIA JOHNSON | BISHOP. 
aes 


My country! may prosperity’s rich glory 
Rest on thy banners in a halo bright, 

And History, as she bends to write thy story, 
Trace thy renown in characters of light. 

Bid honor welcome to each public fane, 

And patriot wisdom in thy councils reign. 


May brave hearts throng in thousands to defend thee, 
If War should ever stamp with foot of fire, | 

And Talent's classic, pale-browed sons attend thee, ! 
Where peace their services of love require; 

And Genius’ magic touch, and rapid hand, 

Spread ease and beauty round the joyful land. 


Thy grand old hills - thy coronet of beauty— 
Reign but to bless the smiling mead below; 
Thy silver rivers, hundred-hand in duty, 
Gladly perform thy bidding as they flow, 
Filling thy garners with abundant store, 
And rolling tribute gold upon their shore. 


Land of my heart! press on, and bear before thee 
Truth, honor, blessing to dark India’s shore; 

Bridge the Pacific with an arch of glory— 
Bidding its darkened millions o'er it pour, 

Till the broad earth America shall hail, 

And crowding nations spread the joyful sail. 


May every fetter in thy broad dominions 
Be crushed beneath thy onward rolling car, 

In heaven's blue depth, thy eagle clasp her pinions, 
its beaming eye fixed on thy rising star. 

And bloodless victories deciare thy name 

First and triumphant in the rolls of fame! 





THE ABBOT’S POOL. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


CHAPIER I, 


She will weep her woman's tears, she will pray her 
woman's prayers; 

But her heart is young to pain, and her hopes will spring 
again 

With the sun-time of her years.—Mrs. B. BROWNING. 


“17 is quite true, my dear,” said the Vicar of Sedg- 
brook, as he stretched out his slippered feet, and sank 
back in his arm chair to enjoy the warm fire and 
cheerful room, duly appreciated after a long day 
passed in traversing muddy lanes from one outlying 
hamlet to another of his scattered country parish ; 
‘it is quite true; I met Denbigh this afternoon at 
the quarry cottages, and asked him if I were to wish 
him joy; and he said, ‘ Yes, it is just settled.’ He 
seems in very high spirits, in his quiet, stiff sort of 
way.” 

“ Well, of course I am not surprised,’’ said Mrs. 
Carter, who sat at the tea-table. “I must go the 
first thing to-morrow and tell Elsie that I wish her 
joy.” 

** You can’t forgive her, I know, for taking a sec- 
ond husband,” said the vicar, smiling. ‘* Now I re- 
spect her sense for putting herself into the hands of 
a clever, well-to-do man like Denbigh, who will 
always be able to take care of her and maintain her.” 

‘* Maintain her! So like a man!” cried Mrs. Car- 
ter; ‘“‘always taking the mercenary commonplace 
view of things! However, in this instance, I am quite 
disposed to forgive the poor little thing—only when 
one compares Mr. Denbigh with Henry Clavering!—” 

“Well, my dear, really if you come to that, Cla- 
vering was a good little fellow enough, but Den- 
bigh—” 

“O, if you go by height and size, and thews and 
sinews, there is no doubt which has the advantage; 
Mr. Denbigh is by no means little—nor particularly 
good either, I should say.” 

“You don’t appreciate Denbigh, Mary; I assure 
you he is a first-rate fellow.” 

‘*As far as cleverness goes, and all that, I have no 
doubt he is. I suppose nobody doubts that he is the 
cleverest doctor in Slowshire. I can’t conceive what 
makes him content to stay in this poky little place, 
But I can’t bear these stiff, iron gray sort of men, 
with eyes that pierce like gimlets. Now there was 
something cheery, frank and sunshiny about Her- 
bert Clavering. As to this man, | don’t like him, 
and I never did, and I never shall.’’ 

“Tf Mrs. Clavering does, that, happily, is of more 
importance.”’ 

** Yes, if she does; but in ninety cases out of a hun- 
dred, @ woman’s second marriage doesn’t mean that 
she has forgotten number one, or cares for number 
two, only that she can’t bear being miserable.” 

“But, my dear Mary, do consider what a mere 
baby poor Elsie was when she married tirst—only 
sixteen on her wedding-day. I should not wonder if 


appointment where she could be with him; and then, 
when he had to go off on a twelve hours’ notice, what 
&@ weary waiting it was when the Amethyst did not 
Lo at Hong-Kong in proper time. Odd, by the 


by, that Mr. Clavering should have come here as Mr, 
Denbigh’s friend! They were school-tellows, don’t 
you remember?” 

There wus a pause, during which the vicar had , 
moved to the tea-table, and was busied in carving 
ham and dispensing poached eggs. Presently Mrs. 
Carter spoke again. 

«| suppose Mr. Denbigh has always been in love 
with her. In those days he was dependent on his 
uncle, you know, and he could not have married. 
And don’t you recollect how queer we thought it that 
he would not come to the wedding, though the bride- 
groom was his friend? However, I dare say he wont 
make a bad husband; though I must say, John, I 
think he might come to church now and then, if it 
were only once a year.” 

** Yes, that is a flaw in Denbigh’s character, cer- 
tainly. You know I have remonstrated with him 
about it before now; but, as he says, it is not easy 
to manage so as to make the services fit in with his 
other duties. Yes, [ know, my dear. I understand 
all you mean by that look; but live and let live. We 
must judge people by their own standard.” 

“Must we? I thought there was only one stan- 
dard for everybody.” 

“Well, for that matter,” retorted the vicar, “J 
don’t read anywhere that we are commanded to 
judge. People must do what is given them to do, 
my dear; and, if Denbigh’s faith isn’t all it might 
be, he has charity, which covereth a multitude of 
sins; he is thoroughly kind, and careful, and con- 
scientious among the poor; and that is saying a great 
deal, let me tell you.” 

‘“‘ You are too tolerant for me,”’ said Mrs. Carter, 
with an expressive littleshrug of hershoulders, She 
had never given in her allegiance to the vicar’s rath- 
er broad church views. There was a long pause, till 
she spoke again, in a lower and more earnest tone. 

* John, one thing does strike me. Is it certain 
that the poor man is really dead? Is Elsie justified 
in marrying again?” 

‘* My dear Mary,” said her husband, smiling, ‘‘ if 
he is not dead, what do you suppose has become of 
him? It is two years, or nearly 80, since we heard 
of the loss of the Amethyst.” 

“True,” assented Mrs, Carter, thoughtfully. 
“ Weill, I hope it is allright. What ashame, I wish- 
ing that he may be dead! John, that all comes of 
these hateful second marriages; they make one wish 
all kinds of murderous things.” 

The meal being by this time ended, Mr. Carter 
rang the bell, and ordered candles to be taken into 
his study. His wife settled herself to her evening’s 
work, but still, as she plied her needle, her thoughts 
were busy with the sad little village romance of 
which a new chapter seemed to be opening. 

Meanwhile, the two parties principally concerned, 
whose affairs were the engrossing topic of conversa- 
tion among all classes in Sedgbrook, were happily 
oblivious of every human being except themselves. 

Elsie Clavering had lived almost all ber short life 
in the Churchyard Cottage, as it was called; a pic- 
turesque, ivy-grown, inconvenient little abode, cluse 
to the churchyard gate. There, her grandmother, 
the widow of the former vicar, had received her in 
her orphaned babyhood; there, her young husband 
had seen her, had wooed her, and won her, all in the 
course of his furtnight’s visit; there, she had contin- 
ued to reside, first with her grandmother, and alone 
after the old lady’s death; there she was seated now, 
on a low chair close to the cheery tire, which lighted 
up the little square parlor with a comfortable red 
brightness. She looked very young to have passed 
through the greatest j»y and sorrow of a woman’s 
lite—younger even than her twenty years warranted. 
Hers was the soft, fair, tflower-like beauty which 
seems to belong to childhood. It was difticult to be- 
lieve that the thin black dress which set off her daz- 
zling fairness, was worn for a husband, or that the 
bright locks, which curled down on her shoulders, 
were too short to plait or twist, they’ had so 
lately been cut, and tucked a er 4 widow’s 
cap. No doubt she had kno us days and 
watchful nights, but they had traces on the 
fair voung face; there was a8 Msive gravity 
on the drooping eyelids, with their heavy, dark tringe, 
and on the quiet mouth; but the delicate tint on ber 
cheek was tresh and healthful, and there was nota 
furrow on her brow to tell of the heartsickness ot 
hope deferred. Her lover sat cluse beside her, on a 
seat lower than her own, so that he was almost at her 
feet. The contrast was striking, between her pecu- 
liarly tragile, youthful beauty and the dark middle- 


aged gravity which made h much older than 
he really was. ‘=. 

“Let it be the fifteenth, » he was saying; 
*‘ lite is very short, and my last four years have been 
almost more than a mancan bear. I agi rest 
till you are quite my own.” 

** What are you afraid of?” asked Elsie. 





















“Anything, everything—a ghost tr 
think. When I was a boy at school, 
think, as the holidays drew near, that I 
live until the day came. I think | feel the iW, 
about our wedding-day.” 













Let it be just as you wish, Philip,” said Elsie, 
with a little sigh. ‘I shall be very, very thankful, 
You do not know the rest and comfort it will be to 
me to begin my new life, with you to care fur me, and 
with duties todo. Ihave been so very unhappy t 
such a long time.” 

The tears tilled her eyes, and rulled down h 
cheeks; but he caught her in his arms and kissed 





them away; he called God to witness that not a cloud 
should come across her sky when she was his wife; 
he vowed that when her life was in his keeping, it 


















| should be one long summer’s day of brightness. His 


h 
v 





1 to scare her; she drew back, 
shrinking, from the clasp of his arms. 

“Do not talk so,” she said; “ you frighten me. 
Who can teli what Heaven has in store for us? I 
have learnt not to build too much on happiness, and, 
above all, not to think much about the future; it is 
not in our own power.” 

“It is more in our own power than you think,” 
Philip Denbigh answered. ‘I believe that to wish 
a thing intensely, perseveringly, to the exclusion of 
every other thought and feeling, brings it to pass 
oftener than people suppose.” 

He checked himself, for a pang of self. reproach 
struck on his heart as he asked himself, had not his 
love for Elsie taken the form of just such a longing, 
and had not his passionate wish been fulfilled at a 
fearful cost? He spoke smilingly, and in a lighter 
tone, as he said: 

‘““We see when a man’s fate is too much for him; 
but who can tell how many times a man’s intense 
will conquers his fate?” 

Perhaps it was a relief to both of them, that their 
tete-a-tete was interrupted by the entrance of a kind 
little old maiden lady who lived some miles oft, and 
who had lately come, at Mrs. Clavering’s request, to 
remain with her till her marriage. Elsie was never 
80 happy as when her lover was with her, but she 
was sometimes scared at the vehement expressions 
which she could not echo and could hardly under- 
stand. In the presence of others he was wholly un- 
demonstrative, and his conversation—which was ot 
books and all the literary and scientific subjects of 
the day—far above the usual Sedgbrook level, was 
delightful to Elsie; who, though not clever herself, 
was very appreciative, and of the sweet teachable 
nature which mankind most values in a wife or sis- 
ter. ‘To Philip Denbigh her very presence brought 
an indescribable charm and delight. She suited him 
exactly, to use the commonplace phrase; in grand- 
er language, she satisfied every craving of his na- 
ture. Her sweet beauty, her gentle yielding temper, 
her soft repose, so unlike his own vehement concen- 
trated nature, were all delightful tohim. The old 
uncle who had left him his practice, together with a 
house, a garden and a field, all known by the name 
of the Abbott’s Portion, had also given him an edu- 
cation rather beyond the requirements of a village 
surgeon. His skillful treatment of a very difficult 
surgical case had since brought him under the no- 
tice of some high medical authorities in London and 
Paris, he had been repeatedly urged not to waste his 
talents in that remote country region, but to avail 
himself of more than one opening which had come 
in his way. Hitherto he had invariably refused; 
some thought from a feeling of loyalty towards old 
Sedgbrook, where a Denbigh had been the village 
doctor ever since the year one; others thought (and 
with more reason) because be could not endure to 
leave the place where Elsie Clavering was bearing 
her long trial. 

When he wished her good-night on this evening, 
he said, ‘I shall have more spirit now, Elsie, and 
more ambition. Shall you break your heart if I 
carry vou off from old Sedgbrook some day?” 

“No, I shall carry my home with me,” she an- 
swered, looking up in his face with her pretty smile. 

**] should like to give you a sunnier home than 
dingy old Abbott’s Portion,” he said. ‘I should 
like my Elsie to take her place some day among the 
ladies of the land.” 

With a fond good-night he left her, and was soon 
in the churchyard, which led on the other side, 
through a turnsile and a narrow lane, into the 
main street of the village. Following this for some 
way, he then turned up another narrow lane, and ir 
afew minutes found himself at alittle white gate 
which led, through a narrow strip of garden, to his 
house. It was a quaint building of a dull red color, 
with heavy old-fashioned windows in settings of gray 
stone. It had once been attached to a religious 
house, as farm or guest-house, and hence its peculiar 
name. The little entrance-hall and a dingy square 
parlor looked towards the road ; an ugly little excres- 
cence of modern growth had a separate entrance to 
itself, and was the surgery. Two large low sitting- 
rooms at the back looked, across the small garden, 
to the field which completed the domain. That field 
was dreaded by the youth of Sedgbrook, tor in one 
corner was a black~ ing pool of water which, tra- 

dition said, was of unfathomable depth; it was sur- 
rounded on three sides by high banks, and overhung 
by an elm-tree, on which, according to the same tra- 
dition the last abbot had been hanged, his body be- 
ing atterwards flung into the pool, which had borne 
his name from that e. Of course his ghost 
“ walked,” and no threat#®r promises would have in- 
duced a Sedgbrook lad to venture near the haunted 
spot afterdark. To thissuperstition Mr Denbigh was 
indebt r a great deal of tranq 1illity, as the place, 

ng i one tor rries in autumn and for 
ting in winter, and mes delightfully peril- 
8 to life and limb, might ot herwise have been more 


with the village youth than would bave been 
freeable. to the inal of Abbott’s Por- 
Denbigh let himself in, he was met by a 
pg elderly servantgwith a candle in her 
fated, rough, kindly West-country 
his nurse, whom he had summoned two 
pb, on his uncle’s death, to act as house- 
br him, while her husband accompanied her 
‘as groom, gardener and factotum. 
“* What, Lsott, not gone yet?” eaid her master, in 


the quick short manner which was habitual to him. 
** I thought I told you never to wait ior me.” 









Denbigh were the true love, after all.” 

‘* May be; there is no accounting for tastes. Ah, 
dear, dear! Doesn’t it seem only yesterday, John, 
that you married those two happy-looking young 
creatures; Herbert Clavering and sweet, pretty Elsie 
Willis?” 

‘** Four years, my dear Mary.” 

“And only tour months of happiness for the poor 
little thing in all that time! How bright she looked, 
didn’t she, on ber wed-ting visits? and how sure she 
seemed that all was to go right, and he was to get an 











“IT be just agoin’ sir; my master, he’ve bin to bed 
most two hours agone,”’ was the answer, in a brisk 
good-tempered voice and a broad Slowshire dialect. 
“Has he? Then I advise you to follow your mas- 
ter’s example as quickly as you can.” 

She lingered a minute, looking wistfully at his 
face. Then, as she caught his eye, broke into a broad 
smile. 

“ Bain’t I to know nothing, sir?” she said; “ there 
were a body here to-night as says the volks be talk- 
ing.” 

‘* Well, the fulks are right for once. I am going to 
be married, Isott.” 

Isott’s sly smile became more sly still, and demure- 
ly she replied : 

**T could ’a tell’d ye that six months agone.” 

“It is only just settled,” Philip said impressively. 
‘* What is the matter now?” as the old woman stood 
fidgeting with the corner of her apron. 

** Now I be to turn out, I war’nt,” she said ina 
grumbling tone. 

** No indeed, Isott, Mrs. Clavering is most anxious 
to keep youon. But we will discuss all that, anoth- 
ertime. Be off now, and let me lock the door after 
you.” 

The old servant lingered, as if anxious for a little 
chat, but she kuew of old “ that master ’ood be mind- 
ed,” so she obeyed. 

He held open the front door, and let the rays of his 
candle fall on the dark, wet lane, until the click, click, 
of her pattens ceased, and he knew she had reached 
the cottage where she and her husband lived, and 
which was only on the opposite side of the narrow 
road. Then he shut the door, and, taking the light 
went into the larger of the two back sitting-rooms, 
and looked carefally around. The furniture was sol- 
id and ugly, the paper and carpet were worn toa 
general brownness of hue; but the windows opened 
on the garden, and the mantel-shelf was of dark old 
oak, quaintly carved. Altogether, the room had ca- 
pabilities. He looked round it with a feeling of rest- 
less feverish happiness. Often and often, and for 
very long—too long!—bad he planned how it could 
be fitted up, so as to be worthy of Elsie. To see her 
there had been the one vision of his life; for the 
faint uncertain hope he had lived, and saved, and de- 
nied himself everything; every sixpence that he 
could spare had been laid aside for the decoration of 
his shrine, long betore the day when he knew that 
his goddess was free to receive his homage. 

Seldom, very seldom, does such idol-worship take 
possession of a man’s nature. Still more rarely, is it 
followed by a blessing! 


CHAPTER II, 


“Tly nune page effrayante dans le livre des destinees 
humain:s On y lit en tete ces mots: ‘ les desirs accom- 
plis.’ °"—MADAME DE BONNEVAL. 


So the hours cameand the hours went, and brought 
the eve of Philip and Elsie’s wedding-day. It was 
to be a quiet wedding, as all felt that any rejoicings 
would be out of place after so brief and sad a widow- 
hood. Mrs. Clavering herself, though thankful and 
content at heart, would have shrunk from anything 
like bridal display. 

The few weeks which intervened between the an- 
nouncement of his engagement and bis marriage, 
had been spent by Philip Denbigh in busy prepara- 
tions tor welcoming home his bride. All was com- 
pleted now; the house was brightened up to receive 
its new mistress; the two maids who were to assist 
old Isott, were engaged to come at the end of the 
week’s holiday, which was all that so busy a man 
could spare for his honeymoon; nothing remained 
for him to do but to pay a last visit to all his patients, 
and to complete the final arrangement with Mr. Scott, 
the Slowcombe surgeon, who was to attend them 
during his short absence. It was well, perhaps, that 
all those things kept him so hard at work from the 
late winter’s dawn until the early twilight, that he 
had scarcely time to think; for he was haunted on 
this last day of his unmarried lite by the feeling he 
had described to Elsie; an unreasonable doubt and 
dread lest the happiness so close befure him never 
could be his. 

He had told Elsie that he would be too busy to see 
her, that day; but splashing home late in the even- 
ing from a visit to a patient, and seeing a light still 
in her drawing-room, the temptation was strong 
upon him to go in and wish her good-night, espec- 
ially as he felt a jealous fear lest, on this last even- 
ing of her widowhood, the old love and the old mem- 
ory might be rising up to trouble her peace. She 
admitted him, and hastily passing her, he opened 
the door of the little parlor. Mrs. Clavering was sit- 
ting in her usual low chair by the nearly dying tire, 
but crouching forward, her face buried in her hands, 
evidentiy weeping, though silently. Philip’s heart 
grew cold, and his face white and set at the sight; 
he had nearly turned to go without betraying his 
presence, but at the moment Elsie looked up, saw 
him, and, with a little cry of relief, hurried across 
the room to him; resting against him as he took her 
jn his arms, like a little frightened child that had 

tound its protector. 

‘+O, 1am so glad you are come!” she whispered, 
with a tresh burst of tears. 

‘1 began to think I had better not have come,” 
he said stiffly, for j2alousy made his heart sore. 

“ Why?” 

The innocent wondering eyes met his for a moment, 
then drooped as she held out her left han, and 
showed the third finger slightly swelled and red- 





dened round the wedding-ring. 
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“This is it,’ she whispered. ‘ You know you 


| made me promise to take it off before to morrow, and 

























































I tried. But look; my finger has swollen round it 
quite suddenly, and do what [ will I cannot move it. 
Lam very silly, Philip, but I could not help crying. 
Is it not a bad omen?” 

“An omen very quickly put an end to,” said Mr. 
Denbigh, producing from his pocket a case of uncom- 
fortable-looking instruments. ‘I will nip it off from 
you in a moment.” 

But Elsie held back her hand. 

‘No, Philip,’’ she said, pleadingly, “ please let me 
keep it on, till to-morrow. If it does not come off 
easily before we go to church, you shall take it off 
for me then; but I can’t quite say good-by to the old 
life till I begin the new one.” 

There was a pause; then Philip took her hands al- 
most roughly, and held ber from him while he looked 
searchingly in her face. It blushed under his gaze, 
though again the eyes were raised fearlessly and 
wondering. 

“ Elsie,” he said, in a hoarse voice, ‘if your heart 
is gone down into the grave with that other man, say 
80. Do not let me give all and get nothing.” 

“0, have you been fancying that I was fretting?” 
Elsie exclaimed. In a lower tone, and as if her own 
words almost frightened her, she went on: “ Could 
you think so, Philip? Don’t you understand that I 
am only sorry, and grieved, and angry with myself 
because I do not feel as I ought? Yes, you were 
right in what you said; that was a chilo’s love, and 
this is the real grown-up love; and now this about 
my ring seemed like reproach.” 

“ You are making me much happ‘er than [ can ex- 
press,” was all her lover could answer. 

“And I hope—I do hope—my feelings are not 
wronging his memory,” she whispered on. ‘I did 
care; youknowIdid. But, O! not as I care for you.” 

She looked up at him with such a look of trust and 
affection as those sweet eyes had never given him be- 
fore. Doubts and fears vanished, and for once his 
restless passionate heart was at peace. 

Elsie Clavering had spoken the truth in the avowal 
she had just made. Her sailor lover, gay, buoyant, 
and rather shallow, had been too like herself in tem- 
perament to command the reverence with which 
Philip Denbigh had inspired her. The days of her 
first short bright wooing had passed by, stirring only 
the surface of her nature, and leaving its depths to 
be tathomed in « later hour. 

‘She is happy, she is really and truly happy now!” 
thought her lover, as he walked home through the 
darkness of the foggy January night. ‘ She will be 
a thousand times happier than that poor tellow ever 
could have made her. Fate has been good to us both. 
She would have been utterly thrown away on poor 
enipty-headed Clavering, whose sailor admiration of 
beauty was just stirred by her pretty face, but who 
would have liked any other well-looking gir! just as 
much as my pearl, my darling, the only woman in 
the whole world to me! I have won her at last—at 
last—after all these years! Only this one night more 
to be lived through, and to-morrow— to-morrow!” 

An early hour had been fixed for the marriage, in 
order that it mi, ht be as quiet as pussible; it was 
hardly nine o’clock, when Mrs. Carter, almust the 
only invited guest, arrived at the church, and tovk 
her place in the vicarage pew. It was a raw black 
morning, with a biting wind threatening snow. The 
vicar’s wife was shivering under all her wraps, and 
halt sobbing besides, for she had a keen feeling that 
the eternal fituess of things, and, above all, the dig- 
nity of womanhood, were outraged by the purpose 
for which she had come there; and that Eisie Claver- 
ing, by all the rules of teminine propriety, was bound 
rather to have died of a broken heart. 

O, if John were to die, would | ever, ever forget 
him?” thought the warm-hearted little woman. She 
was in the midst of a doletul, and yet rather soothing, 
vision of her own inconsolable conduct at John’s tu- 
neral, when a sound in the porch made her turn her 
head, and she saw the bridegroom entering. But 
such a bridegroom! Philip Denbigh was at all times 
pale; but the white, set, ghastly face of the man then 
entering the porch was as unlike the Philip Denbigh 
of yesterday as a stiffened corpse is unlike the living, 
breathing creature. Mrs. Carter was absolutely ter- 
ror-stricken, 

‘Good God, this man is going mad!” was the 
thought which flashed across her. Next moment she 
suiled at her own fears, when she saw that the doc- 
tor’s manner was quite collected. Butold Isott, who, 
in her cherry-colored merino and white ribbons, was 
standing close by, never took her eyes off her master. 
And she observed what Mra. Carter did not—that, 
when he tried to pass the time in turning over the 
leaves of a prayerbook, his hand so shook that he was 
obliged to put it down, and that all the while he stood 
with folded arms awaiting his bride, he was gnawing 
his under lip. But he was ready in a moment to take 
his place befure the altar when Elsie arrived, leaning 
on the arm of a kind old gentleman of the neighbor- 
hood, who had undertaken to act as father fur the oc- 
casion. She had chosen a very quiet dowager garb; 
@ dress of silver gray silk, which fell about her in 
soft rich folds, under the long white burnous; and a 
few green orange-leaves in her small white bonnet 
prevented her dress being half mourning. But she 
could not have chosen any dress which would have 
set off to greater advantage her childish feuinine 
beauty. 

“Surely,” thought Mrs. Carter, ‘ she must be star- 
tled if she looks at his face.” And a sentence which 
she had not read for years came back to her mind. 
" For as brent as your brow is, ther@is that in it that 
18 a8 near akin to death as to wedlock.” 








But Elsie saw nothing; during the whole service | 
she did not once raise her eyes. Only once she. 
shrank, when Philip seized her hand with a grasp 
as hot as fire, squeezing her soft little fingers with a | 
positively painful furce. And once again she started 
when the vicar’s impressive voice pronounced 
the solemn words; ‘‘ What God has juined, let no 
man put asunder.” For then the hot hand holding | 
hers suddenly became as chill as death. 

It was over. Mr. Denbigh had only to draw his | 
wife’s arm through his, and take her down the short 
path to the churchyard cottage, where she was to 
change her sober bridal dress for some dark travel- 
ling gear more suited to her wintry journey. The 
sea-side place to which they were bound was barely 
ten miles distant, and the post-chaise which was to 
convey them thither was ready packed at the door 
when they left the church, so Mrs. Denbigh did not 
wonder that her husband hurried her away from the 
congratulating crowd at the church door, muttering 
about making haste lest they should be caught in 
the snow-storm, now evidently imminent. 

When she came down-stairs from her hasty toilet, 
she found her husband standing by the fire, his face 
buried in his folded arms, which rested on the man- 
tle-shelf. His attitude was so expressive of suftering, 
mental or bodily, that she hastened to him, asking if 
he were ill. 

“Til? No,” he answered; but with such a face 
that she exclaimed: 

“You are, I am sure. 
Philip?” 

**T was in the clouds—or in the fire,” he answered, 
with a laugh. “Are you ready.” 

“In one moment; but look, Philip; I wanted to 
show you my finger. You see it has only your ring 
on it now. Last night, the other was as tightly fixed 
as ever, but in the morning it had slipped cff of its 
own accord. Is it not strange?” 

Her husband made no answer; indeed he hardly 
seemed to hear her, so intent was he on folding ‘her 
wraps about her, and hurrying her into the carriage. 

He leaned back in total silence while they drove 
up the village street, lined with gazers. His wifesaw 
from the impatient movement of his foot that he was 
suffering under some annoyance, and thought that 
he was vexed for her sake by the number of people, 
who showed their interest,in their rough country 
fashion, by staring with all their eyes. 

**1 don’t mind, Philip,” she said, turning to him. 
Again the look on his face startled her. 

Next moment, as they left the village behind them, 
and emerged into the quiet country road, he clasped 
her in his arms: 

“Mine at last! There is no power in heaven or 
earth, my Elsie, that can part us now.” 

**T had no idea,” said Mrs. Carter to her husband, 
when they talked over the wedding that evening, 
“that Mr. Denbigh could be so nervous and queer. 
I always thought him disagreeable, but I never knew 

him so perfectly odious as he was this morning— 
rushing off with Elsie without letting her even say 
thank you, when we were all wishing her joy; and 
glaring at everybody aa if he defied them tu look at 
her. Such horrid bad mauners! And all the time 
did you ever see such a face? Iam sure he looked 
more as if he were going to be hanged than married.” 

“A man always does look a fuvl on these occasions.” 
said the vicar. 


What is the matter, 





During the night the impending snow fell heavily. 
When Mrs. Denbigh drew upher window-blind, and 
looked out next morning, it was on a world as white 
as her wedding veil. 

The snow lasted all through the week, and was 
lying deep and hard frozen on the ground when Mr. 
Denbigh brought home his bride. It was quite dark, 
except for the dreary cold light from the white 
ground, when their fly drove along the village street, 
and turned up the narrow lane which led to Abbot’s 
Portion. As it stopped at the gate, the door was 
flung open, and old Isott appeared, with a lighted 
candle and a beaming face. The little entrance-hall 
looked cheerful; still more cheerful looked the sit 
ting-room, of which the open door gave a sight, all 
bright-with fire and candle, and gay with white pa- 
pering and soft moss carpet, and groups of low chairs, 
and graceful little tables, and endless dainty devices, 
all wonderfully unlike the usual fittings in the ‘‘ best 
parlor” of a country surgeon’s wife. Elsie Den- 
bigh had hardly time for an exclamation of delighted 
surprise, for her husband’s one idea was to get her 
out of the cold; and it was not until he had almost 
carried her to the fireside, and unfastened her many 
wrappers, that she could look round and take in the 
gay bridal effect of the room. 

** How beaatiful!” she cried, when at last she had 
studied every detail of delicate chintz and fresh well- 
chosen furniture; ‘‘and all my own belongings from 
the cottage, fitted in, as if they bad always been 
here! Are you aconjuror, Philip? Ah,now I know 
why you had business here, and left me for nearly 
whole day. How charming it all is!” 

**Do you really like it, Elsie? Does it please you? 
Are you sure?” 

“Like it? DoI not? What an array of books!” 
She kneeled to examine the bookshelves, wh: 
@ recess near the fireplace. ‘ You will r 
wont you, Philip, and teach me to like all 
that you are fond of? And O, a grand piano 

‘It has always been my ambition to give 
Elsie; sitdown and sing me one of your 
worth all the books that ever were written.”’ 

Elsie obeyed, and for the next hour sang song after 
song; her husband listening as he leaned back in his 
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seemed to him the perfection of melody. Then Isott 
summoned them to supper, and would allow nobody 
but herself to wait on her master and mistress that 
night. ‘ 

“‘Tbis room looks out at the back, of course,” said 
Mrs. Denbigb, as they returned to the drawing-room 
after their meal was ovér. ‘‘ How many years bave 
passed since I was in it last!” She drew the win- 
dow-curtain and looked oat. ‘How weird and 
strange the garden looks!” she said to her hushand, 
who had not followed her; “all the bushes standing 
up like so many shrouds! And that is the Abbot’s 
Pool, I suppose—that dark spot under the tree? It 
looks strange to me seen from here ” 

She drew the curtain with some exclamation about 
the cold, and came to her hushand’s side, shivering. 

* You have caught cold. You are ill, Elsie. Do 
you feel faint?” 

“Ono; something seemed to strike mecold in a 
moment, Isott would say that some one was walk- 
ing Over my grave.” 

** Sit down,’’ he said, and drew a chair to the fire, 
adding, in his quick professional manner, “ never 
neglect ashiver. Areyou warmer? You are sure? 
Let me feel your band again.” 

* Quite well now. I think the old Abbot’s Pool 
Ghost must have bad some idea of appearing to me, 
do you know? Iam glad he thought better of it, 
and didn’t. You can’t think how strange I felt for a 
moment- quite suddenly—as I was looking at that 
gloomy place.” 

“It is a gloomy place,” he said, still chafing her 
hands. ‘Some of these days we'll leave it far away, 
Elsie. There! I’ve put some warmth into there 

poor little chilled fingers at last.” 

To hide some vague feeling of discomfort which 
still hung about her, she turned to a table where sev- 
eral wedding presents and other ornaments were ar- 
ranged, and took up a basket of old-fashioned card 
filagree, in which a number of rol’ed papers, pink, 
blue and yellow, stood up like soldiers at a drill. ¢ 

‘¢ What a kind old-fashioned thought of old Miss 
Ducane’s,” she said, smiling. ‘Have you seen her 
present to me, Philip—a set of Shakspeare’s char- 
acters? Shall I draw and try my fate? Though it 
is rather late in the day for that.” Laughing, she 
drew out a pink paper, but her countenance changed 
as she read it, and she handed it to her husband, say- 
ing, “Idon’t think they should put anything so 
painful and horrid as that!” 

It was the sentence from Richard the Third: 


Have not to do with him: beware of him: 
Sin, Death and Hell have set their marks on him, 
And all their ministers attend on him. 


“Tear it up,” said Philip Denbigh, curtly. 

** But they are all arranged in order; it will spoi] 
the set.” 

‘‘Then the set must bespoilt. Tear up the paper.” 

Elsie had never heard that tone of command be- 
fore, and she wondered to see how his eyebrows 
were drawn together until they nearly met, and how 
he watched her obedient fingers, as if she could not 
tear the offending paper into morsels small enough. 

When it was done, he took up the heap of letters 
awaiting him, and became buried in their contents; 
but while Eleie moved softly about, accustoming her- 
self to the new room and the new life, she now and 
then met bis eyes, fixed on her with a look she could 
rot understand, and which was instantly withdrawn 
when their glances met. Sne-resolved to put the ob- 
noxious present out of sight next morning; nor did 
she feel quite happy until he had finished reading 
his letters, and had spoken to her again in his usual 
voice and manner, 

On the following morning a thaw had set in. Ev- 
erything was dripping and dropping; and when Mr. 
Denbigh mounted his horse, after breakfast, to go on 
his rounds, he recommended his wife not to set foot 
outside the door all day. She promised to obey, un- 
less it should turn out temptingly fine; and during 
the morning was fully occupied; for old Isott seized 
upon her, and insisted on her undergoing a display 
of the contents of every drawer, closet and cup- 
board, and of the inventories thereunto belonging. 
This got over at last, she ate her solitary luncheon, 
and after that found plenty to do in arranging her 
possessions, 80 that it was not until late in the after- 
noon that she came into her drawing-room to see 
that the fire was bright and ready fur her husband’s 
return. It struck her that the empty flower-vases 
looked dreary, and wanted a dash of color to set off 
their whiteness; the sun shining in at the moment, 
she hastily put on cloak, and hat, and clogs, and sal- 
lied out to gather some sprays of holly, of which 
plenty grew on the banks of the Abbot’s Pool. 

Down the slippery garden walk she went with care- 
fal steps, and up the green bank, more slippery still, 
which overhung the deep hollow where the half- 
frozen waters lay. A shower of melting snow fell 
from a bush as she drew a bough down towards her; 

AaB she t forward, shaking off the drops from 
‘cloak hair, she saw something glistening in 
the wet grass at her feet. She stooped to pick it up, 
and it was a ring—a ring of curious workmanship, 
with aruby setin it. The sight was a strange one 
toher. Just such aring had been one of the few 
ornaments left her by her mother, and she had given 
it to her first husband on the very evening when 
they wished each other that sad long good-by. The 
coincidence was a strange one, she thought, and, 
with a thrill of superstitious alarm, she remarked 
how exact a resemblance it was; the shape and size 
of thestone, the peculiar antique setting; even a 
little flaw she remembered in ber ruby was repeated 





easy-chair to the sweet voice which had always 


in this stone. [Continued on page 28.) 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DORRILLEON NOSE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


“Tr is very nice, to be sure,” said Flo, peering 
through the spacious, old hall, ‘ but it will never 
seem like home to me. I always had a dread of such 
stately old houses, anyway; they seem uncanny, 
and one haunted by familiar ghosts seems more 80 
than one haunted by unfamiliar ones.” 

**Nonsense!” said I, cheerily. ‘‘How can you 
talk about ghosts in these warm, gilded, picture- 
hung rooms? there’s never one to be found trom 
basement to attic, unless he or she lives on the tip- 
top of the tower. I haven’t explored that yet.” 

** But I feel like an intruder,” said Flo, shrugging 
her pretty shoulders, and gazing witha half-fright- 
ened look up the broad, polished staircase, as if she 
expected every moment to see appear from the dusk 
above, tapping her tiny boot heels on the echoing 
stairs, and rustling her silks, some austere aud 
haughty lady who would question her right to be 
there, leaning against the carved banisters. “I 
can’t help thinking of that terrible Aunt Rachel! 
What would she say if she could see us taking our 
ease in her rich parlors with their velvet draperies 
and silken cushions, or her dainty, warm, softly- 
carpeted chambers? What would she say if she 
could see us everyday using the solid old family 
plate, which she used to parade so pompously before 
her guests, or peeping into her hoarded treasures in 
wardrobe and cabinet? She hated us so! and only 
because we were our mother’s children—because 
papa married into a family not quite equal in station 
to his own. Do you remember how terribly she 


| frowned on us once, Lou, when we chanced to meet 


her on the street with papa? How she looked at our 
shabby boots and patched dresses, and scolded poor 
sick papa for appearing in the street in such a plight, 
while she was making a display with the money 
which rightfully belonged to him! How frightened 
we poor children were! She had the most exasper- 
ated face I ever saw. I used to dream of her, after- 
ward, whenever I got very tired, or ate hot bread for 
supper, and it was always a nightmare!” 

“Bat I am not going to think anything about 
Aunt Rachel,” said I. “She and her son are both 
dead, and the house and all that is in it is ours, now. 
Tt is a late day, but we have come to our rightful in- 
heritance at last, though stern, unforgiving, oll 
Grandpa Dorrilleon never meant that we should do 
so; and if Aunt Rachel hadn’t died suddenly, with- 
out leaving any will, we never should have. We 
should probably have been governesses and forced to 
‘climb other people’s stairs’ all our lives.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know but what it would have been 
preferable to this!” said Flo, dismally. “Aunt 
Rachel haunts me, and I hate everything that be- 
longed to these hard, unfeeling old Dorrilleons! 
Papa was not a Dorrilleon at all. He was like his 
mother, they said. Then, Lou, what if Aunt Rachel 
and Maurice should be living, afterall? We have no 
positive proof that they are dead. We only know 
that they sailed in the steamer Orion, and that the 
Orion was burned at sea. There is a possibility that 
they may have been saved.” 

“* Why, what ails you, to-night Flo?” said I, open- 
ing my eyes very wide. “I should think you were 
insane. Haven’t we heard, I don’t know how many 
times, that every soul on board the Orion was lost? 
and if they had been saved by any miracle, wouldn’t 
they have appeared before this time, or wouldn’t 
they have sent some word to some one of their five 
hundred lamenting friends? It is more than two 

years now-since they sailed!” 

* Yes,” said Flo, “I know that it is two years 
ago, but they intended to remain abroad two or three 
years, and the Dorrilleons are very odd. It would be 
very like what I have heard of them to keep perfect 
silence and let people suppose that they are dead.’’ 

* You talk absurdly, Flo!” said I, with vexation. 
** 1 don’t know what has come over you. The Dor- 
rilleons may be very eccentric people, but they are 
not the ones to leave their property, in this way, to 
be gobbled up by their needy relatives, and, indeed, 
who would do so?” 

“ Well,” said Flo, ‘I have always had a strange 
feeling about it, especially at the funeral, and when I 
looked upon that tall monument ereeted to their 
memory, in the Durrilleon lot, I think they were in 
haste when they settled the estate; but it was their 
lawyer who managed it all, and we waited long 
enough before taking possession of the homestead, 
I’m sure.” 

1 laughed, but still Flo’s words created a little un- 
easiness within me, and I felt relieved when mamma 
called us to tea, thus putting an end to our conversa- 
tion. But the supper room was so cheery and cosy, 
with its bright lights and gleaming silver, and mam- 
ma’s worn face looked so rested and content that I 
soon forgot it entirely, and we were all right merry 
over our tea. We had been so poor all our lives that 
this luxury and comfort seemed doubly sweet. We, 
who used to sit down to O, such a little, bare, scanty 
board, made our table as dainty as possible now, set 
out with tbe rare antique D >rrillcon china and plate, 
and laden with flowers, and wine, and delicate viands. 
It was such old wine, too, selected, probably, by old 
Grandpa Dorrilleon himself, and had been growing 
richer and more sparkling all these years, packed 
away in the damp, cubwebbed cellar. We were like 
d. lighted children in this new, goklen atmosphere, 
playfully drinking each others’ health from the 





fairy-like, Venetian glasses, pouring out rosy cas- 
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dreams were never broken by the haunting care that 
used to oppress us so ceaselessly. There were no more 
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cades of wine to see it gleam in the lamplight, and 
trailing fantastic sprays of blossoming vines from one 
end of the table to the other, till all the dishes were 
entwined with them—every plate bad its wreath of 
leaves. 

“Who would believe that it was winter?” said 
mamma, looking around the bright little room. “ The 
wind doesn’t sound here as it used to in vur attic 
lodgings on Blank street, does it? nor the cold creep 
in as it used tothere. If your poor pepa could only 
have lived to see this day!” 

‘Dear papa!” said Flo, softly, a little shadow 
creeping over her bonnie brown eyes. ‘I have no 
doubt but he looks down upon us and rejoices to see 
us enjoying our rights, at last. But, mamma, when 
I think of him even this Dorrilleon wine is bitter to 
me! I hate everything connected with the Dor- 
rilleons! To think how they treated him! How 
could they let their only son suffer so from want, 
when he was so ill, too, and they rolling in plenty!” 

“ Well, don’t talk about it, now, please, Flo,” said 
I, seeing mamma’s eyes begin to fill with tears. ‘It 
is all past, and we cannot help it. Let us be as hap- 
Py a8 we can.” 

“TI know,” said Flo, ‘‘that it is not well to recall 
sorrowful things. Papa would be grieved to see us 
gloomy, but I never can be quite at rest until that 
hatefal picture is removed over this mantel—that 
portrait of Maurice Dorrilleon, | mean. I can’t keep 
my eyesoff it while I am at thetable. Itis such a 
thorough Dorrilleon face— so stern, so cold, so for- 
bidding, and it is the face of a boy, too! I wonder 
what he was like when he grew to be aman? Do 
yon see how he frowns upon us, with what lofty dis- 
pleasure he regards us? It is that portrait that re- 
minds me 80 constantly of the Dorrilleon hatred.” 

** It should be a thorough Dorrilleon face,” said I, 
“since his father and mother were cousins—both 
Dorrilleons, but it doesn’t seem to me that it is. I 
rather like it. I am sure there is nothing but the 
heavy brows to make it look stern. The eyes havea 
very serious expression for those of one so young, but 
they are not unpleasant, and the mouth hasan al- 
most baby sweetness. It is somewhat peculiar—so 
contradictory—but only look what a splendid nose! 
what fine, sensitive nostrils, and what a round, 
dimpled, prettily-moulded chin!” 

“ Yes,” said mamma, ‘1 fancy that he must have 
been a fine-looking boy. I don’t see where you tind 
the frown on his face, Flo. I see nothing unpleasant 
about it.’’ 

* Dear me,” said Flo, “with what different eyes 
people see! But since it annoys me extremely, have 
you any objections to my having it removed and 
some more inviting picture hung in its stead?” 

We hadn’t the least in the world, though it had 
never annoyed us, and the next morning it was con- 
signed to the attic, in whose dusk various other grim, 
old Dorrilleon portraits were hidden, with their 
faces to the dusty walls. 

“There!” said Flo, surveying with satisfaction 
the cheery, bright-tinted landscape which had taken 
its place. ‘‘ There isn’t a Dorrilleon face to be seen, 
now, in all the hous:, and I can be happy!” 

“ With the exception of your own and mine, Flo,” 
said I. ‘* We have the true Dorrilleon features, you 
know; but you can’t dispose of them very well.” 

“‘T can’t see a Dorrilleon look in either,” said Flo, 
frowning. “If I could see it in your face, Lou, I 
could hardly abide you in my sight, if you are my 
sister !’’ 

‘** Why, Flo,” said mamma, reprovingly, ‘I dis- 
like to hear you talk so. The Dorrilleons have in- 
jured us very much, it is true, but we should pity, 
rather than despise them. Your father did; he never 
spoke unkindly of them so long as he lived.” 

**T can’t help it,” said Flo. ‘ There is something 
80 contemptible about them, with all their grandeur. 
They are so narrow-minded, and bigoted, and over- 
bearing. Iam sure papa thought so, if he was one of 
the family, and how he loved and pitied his mother! 
Poor grandma! She must have had a hard life with 
that unfeeling old man. The very name of Dorril- 
leon is hateful to me.” 

“Then you must change it very soon, Flo,” said I. 
“You always seem to furget that you are one of 
them.” 

But I hastened tochange the subject by calling her 
attention to some improvement I had been making 
in the arrangement of the library furniture. It al- 
wiys annoyed me to hear Fio run on about the Dor- 
rilleons. It seemed unnatural to feel as she did 
against those whose blood was flowing in her own 
veins, even though they might have been robbers and 
murderers. She was a warm-hearted, quick-tem- 
pered little thing, and her likes were as strong as 
her dislikes. 

The tirst winter of our stay in our new home flew 
by like some dream of enchantment. Poverty had 
always been very sore to us, for we were born with 
dainty, «sthetic tastes, and were never at all dis- 
posed to labor with our long, tapering Dorrilleon 
fingers. Now we could sit with folded hands, with 
only beautiful sights and sounds around us. Our 


anxious thoughts for the morrow, but pleasant ex- 
pectations. No more weary planning and pinching 
to eke out our daily substance, but enough and to 
spare ofevery good thing. 

“IT never knew what a blessed thing it was to live 
before,” said Flo, flitting in from the garden with 
crocuses in her hand, one spring morning. “I 
hardly ever hada peep at the country, you know. 
But you can’t guess what I’ve seen, Lou, while ex- 


“O, a bluebird, or a butterfly, or a violet, perhaps. 
I found a bud yesterday on the lawn.” 

‘There are crowds of bluebirds, and I saw arobin, 
too, in the maples; but it wasn’t that, nothing of 
that kind; and as you never will guess I may as well 
tell you. It wasa Dorrilleon nose over the garden 
fence!” 

“A Dorrilleon nose?” repeated I, aghast; ‘‘ what 
do you mean, Flo?” 

‘*T mean what I say—that I saw a Dorrilieon nose,. 
and it was on the face of a very well-looking young 
gentleman, or so I should judge from the little 
glimpse I caught of him. I only saw his profile; he 
was leaning over the gate as I came up, and I was 
actually startled at the resemblance of that nose to 
one in sume of these old Durrilleon portraits. I 
almost fancied the young gentleman to be the ghost 
of one ot those who died in their youth, at first; then 
I saw that he had a flush on his cheek that wasn’t at 
all ghostly, and that, instead of white, ghostly rai- 
mont, he wore a black velvet dressing-gown, and a 
black sort of artist’s cap on his‘head. He looked 
quite picturesque, I assure you, and if it hadn’t been 
for his nose, 1’m not sure but that I shovld have 
fallen in love with him at that one glance. His tigure 
was splendid.” 

**You seem to have taken in a good deal at one 
glance,” laughed I, ‘ Perhaps it was a ghost, after 
all. Did he vanish into the woods or into thin air? 
I can’t imagine what would take a young gentle- 
man in a dressing-gown down there this morning.” 
**He vanished in the direction of Mrs. Hope’s,” 
said Flo, ‘‘She takes boarders sometimes, I believe, 
and I think that her house must be his abiding 
place.” 

*O yes, Mrs. Hope does take summer boarders; 
but what attraction could one find here at this tizce 
of year? Perhaps he’s a relative of hers.” 

“No,” said Flo, decidedly, “ that can’t be. He's 
too aristocratic-looking, and I don’t know what could 
be neore attractive than these old, tree-dotted lawns, 
and sunny slopes, and mossy gardens, while the 
spring is quickening them into life and bloom. 
There’s nothing so delightful as this gradual change 
from winter to summer. Every morning rejvices in 
some additional glory, every day brings some new 
wonder in bud or leaflet. Every day sume new voice 
is added to the great choir.’’ 

“ Nature attracted him thither, then,’ said I, ac- 
cording to your supposition. Well, I bope be’l! look 
over our gate again, sometime when I am taking a 
morning walk, and looking my prettiest, too, for I 
think that the Dorrilleon nose is splendid.” 

* But don’t flatter yourself that he will stop to 
look at you, if you are looking your prettiest,” said 
Flo, playing with her bunch of crocuses. ‘ He 
wouldn’t even glance at me, but strode away so 
majestically as I approached! At first, I fancied 
that he didn’t see me, but | know he must have be- 
fore I looked up, for I was walking in the open path 
and humming to myself, all the way.” 

‘“* What a pity, when you were so like a rosein your 

pink dress! But perbaps your beauty dazzled him, 
and he was afraid to look again,” suggested I. 
** However it may be,” said Flo, with a quick blush, 
*‘T shall walk on that side of the garden another 
morning, and O Lou, if it wasn’t for the Dorrilleon 
nose!” 


the garden with the vain hope that a youth in a 
black velvet dressing-gown would be leaning over 
the gate. There was nothing there but a blackbird 
flapping his velvety wings in the sunshine. 

“Dear me, Flo,” said I, * it’s very early for blacu- 
birds. Whoknows but your handsome youth wasa 
fairy prince, and has taken that shape that he may 
flit about your windows and follow your steps un- 
heeded, until he is sure that you are amiable and 
true, as Giglio followed Fenetta in your old Christ- 
mas book?” 

** How absurd you are, Lou!” said Flo, balf-angri- 
ly. ‘I don’t know why you should call him my 
handsome youth. i'm sure youare very moch more 
interested in him than Il am. Let’s go over to the 
woods and see if we can’t tind son.e arbutus.” 

It was a delicious morning, with the scent of new 
buds in the air, and birds’ songs ringing from far and 
near. Flo and 1 were s0 merry that we sang, too, 


along toward the woods. 


their firesides in the old country. 


with the Dorrilleon nose! 


fell violently forward into his arms. 
** Dear me, how awkward I am!” she mu: mured 
with a rueful face. 


nose. ‘* I did not heed it, or] should have renderec 
you more aid in your descent. 
shall feel myself very much to blame.”’ 

“Tam not hurt -t all,” said Filo, assuredly; bu 





ploring the grounds!” 





The next morning we both walked on that side of | he?” said I, closing the book. She did not urge me 


and that at the top of our voices, as we sauntered 
Flo bad a sweet, high 
voice, that piped very musically at old ballads, and 
such a store of them as she had at her tongue’s end! 
quaint, old love songs, such as the peasants sing at | actually commenced to tell a story of some accident 
1 joined her when 
I remembered a strain, and the woods echoed the | middle of a sentence and there he left it.” 
melody back to us before we reached them. She had 
just finished ‘* Duncan Gray,” and had commenced | that you found him peculiarly interesting, Flo, or 
“If ye a Highland laddie meet,” when we reached | you wouldn’t be musing upon his sayings and doings 
the stile and lo! there was a “ Highland laddie,” or | 80 continually, and he a perfect stranger, too. I 
a “ laddie ” at least, with his hand stretched forth to | shouldn’t wonder if he were your tate.” 
assist us over it—a tall, elegant “ laddie,” and verily 
Fio’s face grew as scarlet | that I do not like him—and then his nose!” said Flo, 
as the wing on her little black hat, as she accepted 
the proffered hand, and as some ill fate would have | eration. 
it, her foot slipped on the moist, mossy step, and she 


‘*The step is so slippery,” said he of the Dorrilleon 


when she stepped upon ber foot, she made a little | 


I twisted it somewhat when I went tojump.”’ And 
thanking the gentleman in her pretty, earnest way, 
she started forward adown the path. But she could 
only limp along in the most painful manner, and her 
face grew white with the exertion. 

** You are hurt more than you imagined,” said the 
gentleman, approaching her. ‘ Will you allow me 
to assist you home, if you can trust me since I have 
proved myself to be such an inefticient aid?” 

**I don’t think it is very much,” said Filo; but the 

expression of her face contradicted her words. 
* Don’t imagine it to be at all your fault; in all pro- 
bability I should have suffered both from a sprain 
and a fall, had you not lent me your hand.” 
Of course she accepted his assistance; she could 
not well do otherwise, since she could hardly step 
upon her foot at all, and my arm was not sufficient 
support for her. He lifted her back over the unfor- 
tunate stile as lightly and gently as if she had been 
no more than a feather’s weight, and walking be- 
tween himand me, with the aid of his arm on one 
side and mine on the other, she succeeded in reach- 
ing home at last, though it was a rather slow and 
painful journey to her. : 

I was so anxious about Flo that I did not heed the 
gentieman much. That he was agentleman my first 
glance assured me, and also that he was a handsome 
gentleman. He conversed, I know, through the 
whole tedious walk. He talked, and I talked, and 
even Flo said a few words now and then. But what 
was said 1 could not recall afterwards. I only re- 
membered that he had introduced himself to us as 
Mr. Braddon, and that he informed us that he in- 
tended spending the sumimer at Mrs. Hope’s, he ad- 
mired our town so much; it was so picturesque and 
inviting, with its smooth, English lawns, its broad, 
elm-shaded streets, aud its tine old mansions. Flo, 
in spite of her painful ankle, was prepared to criti- 
cize him largely after he had taken leave of us. Her 
injury proved to be quite a serious sprain; the whole 
foot Was swollen and inflamed, and for the first day 
or two it was very painful. She chose to take up her 
quarters in the library, buried in a great crimson 
chair, resting her feet on a pile of soft cushions, 
while 1 was stationed near by, sometimes reading 
aloud from a volume of romance, and sometimes 
trying to amuse her with gay talk, while I bent over 
my embroidery; for Flo was never ill, and persons 
of her temperament are not wont to bear pain and 
confinement with a great degree of patience. 

* Don’t you think that there is something a little 
strange in Mr. Braddon’s manner?” she interrupted, 
while I was deep in the most interesting part of a 
story, the next morning. I was provoked, and for 
the moment had forgotten who Mr, Braddon might 
be. 
‘Dear me, Flo,” said I, “ I shan’t read to you any 
more. You are making stories of your own all the 
time in your thoughts, instead of listening. I fan- 
cied that this high-flown romance was engaging 
your deepest attention.” 

Indeed, Lou,” said Flo, apologetically, “I have 
been listening with all my powers, but then, some- 
way, it struck meail of asudden that there was 
something peculiar about the gentleman who was at 
the bottom of my misfortunes,” glancing down at ber 
swollen foot, ‘‘ and I couldn’t help speaking it out.” 

“So he is at the bottom of your misfortunes, is 


to goon with the story. ‘ Ifmy ears did not deceive 
me, I heard you assuring him that it was not his 
fault in the least that you had sprained your ankle!” 

“Of course, I did,” said Flo, with earnestness, 
‘What could I say? ard it wasn’t his tault, though 
he was the cause of the mischief. I felt confused, 
the meeting was so unexpected, and then it was so 
funny that he should appear just then when I was 
singing that song ‘Ifye a Highland laddie meet.’ He 
looked so much like a ‘ Highland laddie’ in that pic- 
turesque hunting costume, 1 felt so confused that I 
did not hecd where I was stepping, but I can’t tell 
exactly how I managed to twist my ankle in the way 
I did.” 

** But what isthere so peculiar about the gentle- 
man, Flo? | didn’t notice anything of the kind.” 

© Why, Ican’t exactly tell,’ said Flo, with a puz- 
zled expression of countenance. ‘I’ve been trying 
t» think what it is. Onething I thought strange 
was his beginning to say something two or three 
times in avery earnest tone, and then stopping so 
abruptly in the midst of it, and without any inter- 
ruption whatever. Don’t you remember once he 


that had happened to him, and stopped short in the 


‘* O, he’s absent-minded, probably. I should judge 


“No. I do not think that I like him; I am sure 





lowly, as if it were a matter of serious consid- 


“QO, his nose is splendid!” said I; “and I think 
that I like him, though I am not as well acquainted 
>| wit m as you are, having never met him but 
onc 





library, that he might judge of Flo’s condition him- 
self, 

She greeted him cordially enough, though she 
opened her eyes very widely at me, as much as to say 
** What in the world did you invite him in here for?” 
And I don’t know why I did so, but somehow he 
didn’t seem quite like a stranger. Perhaps it was 
the Dorrilleon nose that gave me a little feeling that 
we were akin. 

Itook good heed of his appearance, to-day, to 
make up for my blindness during our first interview. 
Not that I was so particularly interested in him, 
only that as we lived a somewhat isolated life, the 
advent of any stranger was an event to us, especially 
that of a young person. We had fallen into a habit 
of shrinking trom the world during our days of poy- 
erty, and now in our cays of prosperity it was hard 
to rid ourselves of it, and we mingled in society 
scarcely at all. Flo was rather silent with him, but 
that was not to be wondered at as she was ill. Man:- 
ma came in, and they two were soon talking together 
like old friends. I was sure she liked him at once, 
and there was something very fascinating in his 
eager, cordial manner; and then he was so hand- 
some! I watched him with pleasure as his face 
brightened and darkened in conversation, according 
to what he spoke. He had fine eyes; their expression 
feank and merry, and yet both deep and searching, 
of what hue I could not teil. They were very dark, 
but not quite black in their deepest sparkle. I think 
you might have called them purple. That he was 
very kind and very sensitive you could read in every 
curve and line of his face. His nostrils had a pulse 
of their own, dilating when he was particularly in 
earnest; the mouth was full and ripe, like that of a 
girl, but there were deep lines about it, and curves 
in it which meant a good deal, if one could read their 
expression. Then there was the rather too prom- 
inent but splendid, straight, determined, uncommon 
nose, which but for the quivering nostrils was 
strangely iike that of the Derrilleons, and the Dor- 
rilleon nose was always considered remarkable. He 
stayed a long time, and was as unconventional and 
easy as if he had known us for years. | tried in vain 
to discover any peculiarity in his manner, but tien 
Filo was always full of fancies. This was the begin 

ning of our acquaintance with Mr. Braddon, aud 
how little we dreamed then what it would bring about! 
‘* The Dorrilleon nose on his face looks quite like 
other noses; at least, one is able to overlook it, the 
rest of the teatures are so fine and so different in 
character,” said Flo, with satisfaction, when he had 
taken his leave. ‘* But 1 shouldn’t wonder if he 
were a relative of the Dorrilleons, after all. There 
is something disagreeable about him—an air of as- 
surance very like them,” she added, musingly. 

“ Why, now, I think him splendid!” said I, warm- 
ly, * really quite inspiring and original.” 

And for a wonder mamma agreed with me. She 
was seldom ready to praise strangers 

He was not slow in accepting her invitation to visit 
us occasionally during his stay at Mrs. Hope’s, but 
favored us with the light of his countenance again in 
a day or two, and by the time Flo’s foot was well 
was quite domesticated at our house; and a very, 
agreeable companion he proved to be. On a rainy 
day we longed for his face as fur the sunshine, and 
when it was sunny and bright in the old mansion, 
his presence added w new cheer, and yet Flo de- 
clared that there was something strange and dis- 
agreeable about him; a something in his manner to 
watch the Dorrilleon nose. 

** But you seem to enjoy his society very much, in 
spite of that,” I said to her one day. 

“Yes,” allowed she. ‘I can’t help liking him, in 
spite of everything; or, at least, I like to talk with 
him, and to hear him talk, though he provokes me, 
sometimes, beyond measure. He certainly has won- 
derful talents. 1 wonder why he doesn’t ¢all them 
into account, instead of wasting his days in this 
sleepy, dolce far niente sort of way.” 

**T wonder that you should talk so, Flo,” said I, 
warmly. ‘ He’s been very ill, you know, and has 
not yet recovered his full strength, though I am sure 
he is by no means idle. He—” 

** But I can’t endure men who dabble in music and 
painting,” interrupted Flo. ‘* I weuld not marry an 
artist for all the world.” 

** Well then you will never marry Mr. Braddon,” 
said I, ‘* for I consider him a real artist. He might 
make himself a famous one if he chose,” said I, look- 
ing curiously into Flo’s eyes. 

She colored violently. ‘I marry Mr. Braddon! 
How ridiculous you are, Lou! who ever thought of 
such a thing? I wouldn’t marry him if he were a 
king and would share his throne with me!” 

“Indeed, but don’t be like ‘Miss Biddy,’ who re- 
fused ‘ Captain Baxter before he asked her!’ ” 

Flo swept indignantly out of the room. 

Mr. Braddon had a perfectly-at-home way of wan- 
dering about the house, though he never seemed 
bold or intrusive; and one day he fell upon a fiute 
lying in one of the rooms which had strayed, in some 
mysterious way, from the great attic storeroom 
where the most of the old Dorrilleon rabbish was 
kept. The flute was neither an old nor worthless one, 
to be sure, but Fio had cleared her sanctum, the 








‘“* Well, there he is, now!” exclaimed Flo, looking 
1} out of her window. ‘‘ Speak of angels and you’ll see 


lf you are hurt Lj their wings!” 


d him questioning a servant at the door, and 
t | ran out into the hall. He came to inquire after Flo, 
was anxious concerning her sprain. 





Isaw that he ways had a fancy for this quaint, antique carving; | 
exclamation of pain. ‘I think my ankle may be | wanted to come iu, and so I asked him, and after a I wonder if the tome matches the outside. May I try 
hurt a very little, but it’s nothing otany consequence. | moment’s hesitation took him straight into the 


music room, of a}l that had belonged to the Dorril- 
| leons, excepting the grand piano, that her eyes might 
| not be offended by them, and this had Maurice Dor- 
| rilleon’s name engraved upon it. 

| “Ah!” said he, taking it up with evident satisfac- | 
‘tion. “ What an odd looking instrument! I al- |! 














it sometime, Miss Flo?” 
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“Certainly,” said Fiv, ‘ whenever you like; but 
| how in the world did it get down here? I carried it 
| into the attic, myself, long ago, with a guitar and 
vivlin, aud # quantity of music that was scattered 
about the music room.” 

«* Perhaps there is a spirit inside, or a fairy, as there 
was in the enchanted flute in the story, and it was 
tired of remaining so long out of: sight and sound, 
amid the dust and dimness of the attic. But pray, if 
1 may ask, Miss Flo, what induced you to banish 
such a fine instrament from the wusic room? It 
would be au ornament, at least.’”’ And he biew a 
few mellow strains through its hollow throat. 

* O, Ldidn’t like to see it about. It belonged to 
Maurice Durrilleon, and ali these things which the 
Dorrilleous have used are offensive to my eyes,” 
said Flo. 

Mr. Braddon opened hiseyes. ‘‘ Maurice Dorril- 
leon was your cousin, I suppuse,”’ said he. ‘ Had he 
a greater share of the Dorrilleon blood than you?’’ 

“O yes,” said Flo, * he was a double Dorrilleon. 
His mother and father were both Dorrilleons, aud it 
you had ever known any of the family you would 
not need to be told so if you should see his teatures, 
whicn I also consigned to the attic when we first 
came to live here. I can’t bear even to think of the 
Dorrilieons!” And Filo shrugged her pretty shoul- 
ders, and curled her scariet tips disdaintully. 

1 gave her a warning look over Mr. Braddon’s 
shoulder, for 1 did not like to hear her talk thus tu a 
stranger. 

“Mr. Maarice Dorrilleon was the one who was 
lost with the Ocion, wasu’t he?” queried Mr. Brad- 
don. “ ve heard of him, I think.” 

‘| suppose 80,” said Flo, musingly. ‘* He sailed in 
the Ocion with his mother, and the Orion was burnt 
at sea, and it was reported that all on board perished. 
But sometimes I have felt as if they would appear 
| beiure us sume day— themselves, not their ghusts— 
| and wrathfuily clan their estate!” 

“ Very improbaodle, L should say,” said Mr, Brad- 
don, bending low over the flute to examine its deli- 
cate carving. 

* But there have been stranger things,” said Fio. 
«+ When we first came bere, 1 used to tremble, doy 
and night, for tear or it, although we did not take up 
our abode here until last autumn—nearly two years 
after the accident.” 

“Then you would not have welcomed them back 
to lite very warmly. They must have been strange 
people to be dreaded so much!” 

« Strange indeed,” said Flo, with a little shudder, 
‘“ Keep the flute, if you like it, Mr. Braddon, else it 
will remain forever unused. Oualy never think of it 
as a present from me.” 

“ But it Mr. Maurice should appear again, some 
day, 48 you apprehend. What then?” 

“He would miss his flute, probably, and if you 
chose you might restore it to him,” said Fio. 

“What kind of a fellow was he? one whose re- 
venge would be terrible? If they were people so 
much to be feared, 1 should hardly like to be dis- 
covered with his flute in my possession. He might 
have me arrested for obtaining goods in a doubtful 
manner.” 

** 1] cannot tell as tothat,” said Flo. “I never saw 
him atter he grew up; but I haven’t very pleasant 
recollections of him when he was alittle boy. He 
had a perfect Dorrilleon face—haughty and dis- 
agreeable. You may see his picture and judye tor 
yourself, if you’re a mind to clax-ber into the aitic, 
and run the risk of being suftocated with dust.” 

Mr. Braddon thought he would make the under- 
taking, some day, but he was not tully prepared to 
do sv then.” 

‘Do you know,” said Flo, “‘ that when I first saw 
you, | fancied that you resembled the Dorrilleons? 
You reminded me of some one of the old Dorrilleon 
portraits. 1 can’t remember which.” 

** Indeed!” said he, still intent upon the work- 
manship of the flute, ‘‘ and have you lost that faucy 
now?” 

* Not entirely. I see the resemblance still in your 
nose. lt is very like those of the Dorrilleons—-rather 
uncommon. I don’t know what kind of a nose you 
would call it, though. It is of the unclassified shape. 
But the rest of your features are so different, that it 
isn’t 80 very noticeable after one becomes acquainted 
with you.” 

Mr. Braddon had unjointed the flute, and was very 
red in the face with the exertion of putting it to- 
gether again. Flo wondered that it was so hard to 
do. 

Sammer hal come, and the June days were too 
delicious to allow one to remain quietly within doors 
Green leaves were rustling in the breezy lanes, but- 
tercups and daisies crept up from the fields into the 
pleasant country dooryards, and birds sang the day 
long in the old-fashioned shaded gardens. Our 
home seemed like a perfect paradise, so sweet and 
secluded in the midst of its stately lawns and gar- 
dens. It was quite by itself, but it was only a pleas- 
ant little walk from the village, with the city spires 
in sight, and sometimes we could hear the city bells 











right direction to blow them to us. We were so 
happy! I think even Flo had almost ceased to dread 
the Dorrilleons, the house and furniture bad grown 
to be so pleasant and tamiliar, with the changes we 
had made. It seemed as it it had been always ours, 
though there were rooms in it stored with grim old 
relics, which we kept as carefully locked as Blue- 
beard did his closets. Flo scoured the woods fur 
wild-flowers, and devised plans for beautifying the 
grounds, which in some spots were wildernesses of 
tangled shrubbery, and Mr. Braddon heiped her. 


ie when the birds were still and the wind was in the 
} 





He gave himself up entirely to her society, and Flo ; 
rather enjoyed it than otherwise, I fancied, else she | 
would have avoided him soiuetimes, and would not 
have allowed him to accompany her in every drive 
and every ramble. But I wondered how he ever 
came to be so familiar with us; he was so strangely 
sSuy of strangers. If* visitors chanced to come in 
when he was with us, nothing could induce him to 
see them. Scarcely one of tne village people had 
ever caught a glimpse of him, for he avoided even 
the village streets, and he never had stepped his toot 
into one ul tue Village chuiches. 

“I don’t like village people,” he said; “ they’re 
rude, aud gossipy, aud prying, and peep out over the 
blinus at every one that passes.” 

“Aud are you su sensitive to their gaze that you 
climb feuces and tuin int swampy tields to avoid 
them?” laughed Flv. 

“T preter swampy fields to any kind of streets, 
Miss Fio. 1 was butu in (ue country, and used to 
take that mode of traveliiug when a boy.” 

“But Castleton streets uce so pretty!” said Flo, 
“so coul, and dark, aud picturesque. 1 thought that 
you aumired them extremely.” 

“Suv idv trom adisiance. It is pleasant to look 
down through them as we do from here.” 

* Well 1 am tired of fields, aud 1 want to show 
you that curivus tree just beyond the brown church, 
So you must brave the village eyes tiiis morning, and 
Cume With me ” 

* But L have seen the tree, and the woods look so 
inviung. ‘There was ashower last night, you kuow, 
abu everything isso fresh, anu green, aud bright, 
auu—-”’ 

“And the grass is wet,” interrupted Flo, “so we 
must take the street. 1 Lave an errand to do in the 
Village.”” 

‘it is jus! the morning for a drive, and the water 
lilies have blossomed. “* Why not make vur lung 
anticipaicd journey to the lakes?” 

Fiv pouteu, aud assured hius that she was going to 
the viilage, he cuulu go to the lake, of course, if he 
chose. 

Mec. Braddon hesitated, but at last concluded that 
he would gu to tue village, alsv, and it was the first 
time that he lad been known to du such a thing 
since he came to Castleton. 

1 went also, but Mr. Braddon was neither a very 
suciai Mur cuiivening companion thai woruing, and 
Flo pouted all the way. he waikcu along silently, 
with bis Lat pushed over his eyes, auu wore quite a 
uo ebcast face. ‘Thcre was a Wedding ln one vl the 
churches, and we lingered a mument Lear the door 
tu hear the music, stupped at a store with Fiv, who 
wished to hake s0me tilling purchase, and then 
waikeu slowly back under the green elm arches. 

* Tne village people do stare at you unaccountably, 
Mr. Braddon; though 1 belicve that a stranger is 
usually a great object of interest tu thei.” 

“Indeed! L have been flattering myselt that there 
was suluethivg extraordinarily attractive about me— 
that L was very distinguished in wy appearance,” 
said he, with a little laugh. 

Mr. Braddon was less at our house than he used 
to be, and Fiv’s spirits were fitful. 1 tancieu that 
they had been quarrelling. He usually came over 
every evening, however, and we were all quite merry 
together out on the vine-covered piazza, or in the 
cosy little sitting-room, where a fire Was lighted on 
damp evenings. 

‘*Do you know what a ridiculous story the ser- 
vants are whispering over in the kitchen?” said 
mama, Coming in to the roum one rainy twilight 
where we three, Mr. Braddon, Fio, and 1, were sit- 
ting in the tirelight. ‘‘ They are sure that Maurice 
Dorrilleon’s ghost crosses the south garden every 
evening!” 

*“*Wuo sees it?” asked Flo, breathlessly, with a 
trightened look in her eyes. 

‘Why; the old gardener who used to live here 
with the Dorrilleons is at Mr. ‘Thorndike’s now, you 
know, and one evening he came up here tu see our 
gardener for something, and passed it very near the 
side gate. It was a mounlight night, he says, aud he 
saw the features very distinctly, and could swear 
that they were those of Maurice Dorrilleun! ‘Then, 
atter that, he brought another man with him, and 
tiey watch near by almost every evening and see the 
Same dark figure moving steaithily amid the trees. 
They dare not approach it, but hide themseives 
behind the hedge until it passes. It docs not clothe 
itself in white, ghostlike raiment, it seems, but wears 
such clothing as ordinary mortals wear, and its gait, 
and a trick of drooping its head when walking, is 
certainly Maurice Dorrilieon’s, as well as the fea- 
tures.”’ 

*“*] thought that ghosts never ventured out in the 
evening, but waited until midnight to take their 
silent promenade,” said Mr. Braddon, laughing. 

* How can you laugh?” sai Flo, casting nervous 
glances toward the south window. ‘* it trightens 
me! I never shall dare to walk there aguin alter 
dark.” 

* John tells a more startling story still,” said 
mamma, looking balf amused and half annoyed. 
** He says that Mr. Maurice Dorrilleon himself and 
not his ghost has been seen in the village, with two 
young ladies. Three or four persous saw him and 
remembered him at once, though he had not been 
in Castleton for two or three years beture he sailed 
for Europe, and it is three years since then.” 

Flo’s eyes grew wider and her face paler. I locked 
at Mr. Braddon. I knew not why. But | looked at 
bim steadily and ecarnestiy, and he returned my lvok 


with # strange and somewhat startled glauce, I 





fancied, 


‘* Well, the story seems to trighten you ail,” I said, 

laughingly. “As for me, Iam ready to meet Mr. 
Maurice Dorrilleon himself, or his ghost. His ghost | 
would frighten me the least, I think. Let’s watch | 
to-night, mamma, and see if we can discern it.” 
Flo actually trembled. ‘I wouldn’t have you do 
so fur the world,” said she. “I have had such a 
strange feeling about that Maurice Dorrilleon! I 
can’t explain it anyway. A sort of dread—an ex- 
pectation of meeting him. I think of him at night 
when Iam awake, and when asleep I dream of him. 
1 dreamed of him all last night.” 

“If he were alive it would be a dangerous state of 
things, wouldn’t it, Mr. Braddon?” said I, jesting, to 
hide a little nervousness that had suddenly taken 
possession of me. ‘If you were either thinking or 
dreaming continually of one young gentleman you 
would be likely to keep it to yourself, 1 think, Flo.” 

* O, don’t jest about him in that way,” said Flo, 
shuddermg (she was always terrified at the mention 
of anything supernatural or mysterious). ‘I never 
shall rest at ease here again. I always half believed 
in ghosts.” 

“So do I,” said Mr. Braddon; ‘some ghosts prove 
to be very substantial ones.” 

Mamma left the roum on some errand, and I fol- 
lowed her, intent upon watching tor the ghost. But 
it was too dark and rainy for such an expedition, 
and feeling dull and stupid, 1 concluded to retire for 
the night, first peeping in at the door to bid Mr, 
Braddon good-night. Filo wondered that I dared to 
go up stairs alone, and prophesied that it would be 
long before I slept. But I did sleep almost as soon 
as my head touched the pillow. I slept long and 
soundly and was awakened at last by the great hall 
clock striking two. It had ceased raining, and the 
moonlizht laid a silver track across the carpet, but 
the wind made a weird, lonely sound in the trees. I 
listened to it a few moments, with my eyes half- 
closed, and wished Flo were awake that I might 
speak to her. 

** Flo!’ L spoke softly. But there was no answer, 
and 1 was about composing myself to sleep again, 
when I suddenly made the discovery that 1 was 
alone, and that Flo’s pillow was smooth and un- 
disturbed. yar? 

‘* Matters are becoming very serious if Flo and Mr, 
Braddon have so much to say to each other that they 
are obliged tou keep such hours as this!” I said, to 
myselt. “But Mr. Braddon must have gone long 
ago I wonder where Flo is!” 

Just then [ heard fvotsteps in the lower hall, and 
the indistinct murmur of voices; then the outside 
door was closed softly, and Flo’s little feet ({ knew 
ner step) came lightly pattering up stairs. 

“Flo!” lsaid. ‘ Why, Flo, up so tate !” 

But she made no answer, only by coming and plac- 
ing a little wet, tearful, burning face close to mine. 

“Why, Fic!” I exclaimed, clasping her in my 
arms. ‘** What is the matter, dearie?” 

* Don’t ask we, Lou, don’t ask me to-night! 
will know all to-morrow,” she sobbed. 

* Bat, Flo, nothing has happened, surely, noth- 
ing—” . 

Fio placed her fingers on my lips. ‘I’m so ner- 
vous, Lou, so exvited! please don’t speak tome. Let 
me rest!’’ 

Shecrept into bed beside me, and after a few mo- 
ments of convulsive sobbing fell into a quiet sleep; 
but | was awake fearing and wondering, until the 
slow, sweet summer dawn brightened into day. 

Whatever Fio’s mystery might be, I was satistied 
that mamma knew nothing of it, for she was as 
cheery and undisturbed in her manner as usual 
when she came down stairs soon after I did, that 
morning. Flo was still sleeping quietly. She ap- 
peared betore breakfast was over, looking quite 
tiushed and bright, an? my fears were relieved. But 
she seemed strangely excited and left her fuod quite 
untouched. Mamma remarked it and questioned 
ter tenderly, but Fio would only shake her head and 
sunile. 

‘“*f am impatient, Flo,” said I, at last. “It is 
morning, now. When am | to know the mystery? 
or was | dreaming last night?” 

** Mr. Braddon will be here at ten,” said she, in 
reply, ‘and wishes to see you and mamma,” 

** | cannot tell whether [I am willing to take Mr, 
Braddon for a brother yet, Filo,” said 1, pinching her 
cheek, slyly. 

‘* No, surely not,” said she, with emphasis. 

Mr. Braddon came at ten, and mamma and I were 
realy to see him. Flo was already in the parlor, 
when we entered. 

‘*Mamuia,” said she, with the slightest curl of her 
lip, ‘‘ allow me to introduce you to your nephew, 
Mr. Maurice Braddon Dorrilleon.’’ 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at our feet it could not 
have been more overwhelming in its effects. Mam- 
ma was white to her very lips, while | was obliged 
to lean against a chair tor support. What did it all 
mean? Wasn’t I dreaming? I rubbed my hand 
against my forehead, and pinched my arms until | 
almost cried out with pain, and decided that I muot 
be awake. Mamma shook hands with the gentile- 
man, in a bewildered sort of way, staring at him at 
the same time with fear in her eyes, as if she im- 
aginued herseli to be looking upon a ghost, if his hand 
was strong apd substantial. I could neither speak 
nor move. 

*T do not wonder that you are surprised,” he 
said, at length, smiling a little sadly. ‘*Tbhis is a 
very strange way to come back to oné’s home. Let 
me explain uyself.’’ 

And he did explain himself, but | was so bewilder- 


You 





ed that I could hardly comprehend it all at the time, 


so I cannot give you the explanation in his own 
words entirely. 

Maurice Dorrilleon had only sailed as far as Halifax 
in the Orion, and it was indeed he who stood before 
us. His mother went on with her friends, and he was 
to follow in the next steamer. 

‘** 1 thought I never should care to see home again, 
when I knew that my mother was dead,” said he, 
“for she was all that I had to care for in the world. 
I did not care what became of me, so I have been 
wandering over the world ever since, without a 
thought of affairs at home, only that our estate here 
would pass into the hands of those who were in 
reality its rightful owners. It should have gone in 
the tirst place to the only son of the family, your 
husband, instead of my mother. [ have been think- 
ing about it along time, and urged my mother to see 
that justice was done you; but though generally a 
consistent and kindly woman, she had {conceived a 
most inconsistent and unhatural prejudice against 
you, and would never listen to me when I urged your 
claims. My uncle on my father’s side died recently, 


| leaving a large estate to me in England, so I made no 


sacrifice in giving up everything, here, to you. When 
I came back to America, I had an unconquerablege- 
sire to see the old place once more, but did not wish 
to make myself known to you for fear of disturbing 
your peace here. I thought it best under the cir- 
cumstances, that you should still consider me 
dead.” 

Then he told us how he had fallen in love with 
Flo, at first sight, and how that had kept him at 
Castleton, though he expected every day to be found 

out by the village people. He was afraid to confess to 
her the secret of his identity until he was sure that 
she loved him, knowing the dislike she cherished 
toward the Dorrilleons, and even after she had con- 
fessed that she loved him above all others, when he 
had gathered courage totell her the whole story, last 
night, she had refused to think of him in any other 
light than that of a cousin, because he was, one of 
the Dorrilleons. 

As for me, when I had recovered from my surprise, 
I began to cry; then I ran up to my cousin and 
kissed him on both cheeks, and mamma did the same 
after awhile. Flo had escaped to some unknown 
region. 

Maurice was going to start for Europe next week, 
so he and mamma had a long talk on business mat- 
ters, while I went to find Flo. She was in the attic, 
crying over that old portrait which she had banished 
so long ago from the drawing-room. 

* Flo,” said I, “if you don’t marry himI will!” 

And after a long time Fio concluded that she 
would save him from such a fate as that, and marry 
him herself, after all. 











Our Curious Department, 





PATIENT PERSEVERANCE.—A remarkable account 
is given in a late English paper of the escape of a 
convict from prison. The cell in which he was con- 
fined had an iron door, with a lock entirely on the 
outside. The only implements the prisoner had were 
@ wooden spoon, some bits of wire, and a needle and 
thread. Out of the spoon he made a key; by means 
of the needie he passed a thread over and under the 
door; bits of wire were pushed through the inspec- 
tion-hole, and fastened to this long thread extend- 
ing outside from top to bottom. The key was also 
pushed through, and, being fastened to the thread, 
was brought opposite the keyhole by dexterous man- 
ipulation oi the sleuder line worked gently in, then 
turned by means of the wire; and the door was open- 
ed. This is certainly one of the greatest exhibitions 
of skill and patience on record. 





INTRODUCTION OF TEA.—The use of tea is now 80 
enormous and so general, that one would scarcely 
suppose that so late as 1661 it was so rare in England 
that the East India Company made a present of two 
ounces to the king. Yet such was the fact. 
ever, tea was not the great favorite it is now when 
first introduced from its native country. About this 
time a Russian ambassador at the court of the Mogul 
declined a large gift of it for the czar, his master, 
saying, that it would only encumber him with a 
commodity tor which he had no use. The Dutch 
were wiser. They exported to China large quanti- 
ties of driel sage, which pleased the Chinese so 
much that they gave three and tour pounds of tea for 
each pound of sage. Sage disputed the empire with 
tea for some time in England, and is still sometimes 
used there among the agricultural poor. In Mo- 
rocco they combined tea with tansy and mint, which 
must have been a rather extraordinary beverage. 
In Thibet they boiled it with water, flour, butter 
and salt, and ate the pottsage. 





DEATH FROM THE EXHALATION OF QUINCES — 
One of the papers of Lyons, France, records the oc- 
currence of death by asphyxia suffered by a lady who 
slept in a room in which was also kept a quantity of 
quinces. The effect of the odor emitted seems to be 
analogous to that produced by the odors of some 
flowers. In this case, according to scientific evidence, 
the air of the room was largely vitiated with a pecu- 
liarly suffocating pertume, and a very considerable 
amount of both carbonic ac'd and carbonic oxide gas. 
The room in question was always used as a bed- 
room; no fire bad been lighted in it, nor was any 
other discernible cause for the death of this lady 





found but the exbalations of the fruit. 
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Announcement for 1869. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION commences the NEw 
YEAR under very favorable circumstances. Witha 
circulation steadily increasing, its conductors are 
constantly adding to its attractions, and engaging 
the best authors to contribute to its columns. No 
other literary paper in America can show a more 
able list, nor one embracing so many well-known 
names. Look at the list as it appears from week to 
week at the head of this column, and judge for your- 
selves. 

It will be seen that we commence the year with a 
splendid serial story from the pen of the talented 
Mrs. M. A. DENISON, and a series of exceedingly 
interesting nautica] sketches by Mr. MAcy, author 
of ‘* Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log,” which attract- 
ed so much attention during the past summer. We 
consider Mr. Macy one of tbe most natural and 
pleasing nautical writers now contributing to the 
American press. 

During the year 1869 we shall publish stories and 
poems, written especially for the FLAG, by more 
than fisty different writers, among whom we will 
mention, 

B. P. SHILLARER, 
JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 
Cart. FELIX CONSTANT, 
GEORGE JAY VARNEY, 
GEORGE H. COOMER, 
CHARLES HENRY DAVIS, 
HORATIO ALGER, JR., 
WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 
JOHN J. COLBATH, 
W. H. MACY, 
M. T. CALDOR, 
MRS. MARY A. DENISON, 
MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 
MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 
MARIA LOUISA POOL, 
ANNIE M. BURBANK, 
MRS. R. B. EDSON, 
CATHARINE EARNSHAW, 
MRS. FANNY 8. BRUCE, 
Miss H.R. HUDSON, 
EMMA M. BABSON, 
HESTER EARLE, 
AUGUST BELL, 
Who will write regularly for the FLAG. Withsuch 
an array of talent the conductors believe they shall 


be able to turnish the best literary paper ever issued. 





TERMS FOR 1869. 
The terms of publication for 1869 will be as follows: 


One copy one year - - - - - - - $400 
Two copies one year - - - - - - 7.50 
Four “ ae - - - - - - 14.00 
Eight “* * - : 28.00 


And a copy gratis one year for every club of eight. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
(64> THE FLAG OF OUR Union and BALLOU's MONTHLY 

will be sent one year,for 35.00; the FLAG and NOVELETTE 

for $5.25; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for $5 50; the 
whole of these publications, including the FLAG, UNION, 

BALLOU's MONTHLY and NOVELETTE, for $8.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents— Sold by all Newsdealers. 
(4 Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 





EDITORIAL SHORTS. 

Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, the author of the 
Civil Service Bill introduced at the May session of 
Congress, is a member of the present House, and will, 
as we are informed, press the importance of passing 
the bill upon the present Congress. The bill pro- 
vides for the establishment of a new department of 
government, to be called the Civil Service Depart- 
ment, which shall consist of tour commissioners, to 
be presided over by the Vice President or President 
of the Senate for the time, for the purpose of exam- 
ining and selecting for the various public offices only 
such as are competent to discharge their duties, the 
right of seniority being only the seniority of merit, 
and all citizens, male and female, sball be eligible for 
examination. This, with competent and faithful 
commissioners, would prevent the scramble for office 
and the appointment of mere partisans to places they 
are not, balf the time, competent to fill. As Mr. 
‘Jenckes said, in his speech introducing the bill: “It 
does away with all personal influence; bribery of all 
kinds, either by personal recommendation or polit- 
ical reward, becomes impossible. It destroys all 
political or personal patronage. Z2alin pushing the 
claims of a friendly politician is not admitted to be 
evidence of fitness for an appraiser’s place in a cus- 
tom-house, Activity at primary meetings, or in 
party conventions, is not to be considered conclusive 
evidence of fitness for handling the people’s money. 
Skill in using money at elections is not to be deemed 
the best proof of capacity for collecting the revenues. 
Vigilance in canvassing registration, or alertness in 
challenging voters at the polls, will not weigh much 
in favor of an applicant for a clerkship in the Pension 
Bureau, or in the Quartermaster General’s Depart- 
ment. In short, the bill proposes a means of discov- 
ering the absolute fitness of the person desiring to 
enter the public service for the particular branch of 
the service to which he wishes to devote himself.” 
Such a reform as this is most desirable, and if it be- 
come a law, it will bea sign that the nation is re- 
turning to reason, 





A real reform is also proposed by reducing the 
franking power that is now so outrageously abused 
by those possessing it. At the outset of our popular 
affairs, in the day of small things, when the mem- 
bers of Congress were comparatively poor and pos- 
itively honest, the franking privilege was accorded 
them, that the burden of postage in doing the public 
business might not fall upon them; and the privilege 
granted them was not abused. But. latitudinarian 
construction came in fashiou after a while, and it has 
been growing ever since, till Congressmen have be- 
come to believe that their own interests and the in- 
terests of their party are identical with that of the 
country, and the mails are burdened with their 
tranked documents to an extent of half the expense 
of carrying the mails. This is an outrage upon the 
people tbat they are hardly aware of because it is so 
insidious; but it is exceedingly onerous. Good men, 
honest men, go to Congress, who, if entrusted with 
the business of others would not wrong them, yet 
practise this swindle as soon as they get warmed in 
their seats; and electioneering speeches, patent re- 
ports, garden seeds and bulkier matters crowd the 
v ails with the modest trank of the ‘* M. C ” on them. 
We hope there will be something done about it, and 
the privilege be reduced to its minimum, leaving no 
latitude for unscrupulous men in the future to take 
advantage of. There never could have been inten- 
tion in the framers of the law to have the five thou- 
sand dollar members of Congress send home their 
foul linen, or their oftentimes as foul speeches, under 
the cover of the frank. 





The growth of Boston is only properly understood 





by contrasting its old landmarks, wherever-they may | 
be found, with the improvements that have obliter- | 
ated all trace of the original. People in the old days, | 
however, were very chary in preserving various 
points of interest, and the opportunity for soch con- 
trasts comes, therefore, very rarely. Up in New 
Hampshire, last summer, one of our friends found, 
in a country home, a picture of Tremont street that, 
in contrast with the same vicinity to-day, presents a 
very widely different appearance, The street begins 
on the south at West street—ali above that being 
Common-— and ends at School street, with a view of 
the King’s Chapel in the distance. A few chimneys 
above the trees alone indicate the presence of habita- 
tions where now it is so crowded. Wooden arched 
entrances to the Common are indicated at West and 
Park streets, with a mall consisting of two rows of 
trees, a distant view of Beacon street fence and trees, 
the hill beyond it unprofaned by a house or building 
of any sort. The trees by the Granary Burying 
Ground are luxuriant objects in the picture, and a 
magnificent walnut tree occupies the angle made by 
the corner of West street. The denizens of the time 
are delineated: the gentlemen in blue coats, buff 
vests and knee breeches, the ladies hoopless, with 
trails that surpass those of to-day. There are 
coaches, besides, of quaint pattern, though in some 
respects like those of to-day. The picture is doubt- 
less a representation of Boston at a period about 
1800; but those who remember Beston back to that 
time cannot recall to mind when it was like this ‘in 
appearance. It will be for a short time at Mr. 
Theodore S. Harris’s, corner of Tremont and Win- 
ter streets, and lovers of the antique will be pleased 
to examine it. 





TiITLE.—The fashionable papers now Call the wives 





of diplomatists ‘‘ ambassadresses.” 


Fashion and Gossip. 


EVENING AND RECEPTION DRESSES.—A fashion- 
able evening dress is made of rose-colored silk with 
underskirt bordered with a scolloped fold which is 
sewn on with a slight plait between every two scol- 
lops; only sufficient fullness is needed to produce an 
easy fall; the binding‘is made of rose-colored satin; 
overskirt ecolloped, flowered with lace and gathered 
up with bands made of satin set between frills or 
narrow lace. Plain body with bretelles and puffed 
sleeves; the belt is finished with a large satin bow in 
the back. 

A reception dress is made of dove-colored poult 
over dove-color striped with green satin. Bias ruf- 
fies bound with green on the underskirt; the over- 
skirt curves like a tunic from the belt and describes 
# long train; it isornamented with a bound rvfil>s 
and adouble puff upon each side of a green satin 
fold. The plain silk body is cut out in a deep point 
on both sides and finished out with a striped vest and 
sleeves; the junction of the different materials is 
hidden by a green fold; the epaulets are pointed and 
finished with a fall of lace. 


AN EmPRESS’s TOILET.—Among the toilets worn 
by the Empress Eugenie, at the late State Ballat the 
Tuilleries, the most remarkable was a robe of poult de 
soie rose peche (a pale and rather yellowish pink), 
trimmed en tablier, with flounces of white and silver 
tulle, the color of the dress. At the edge of the skirt 
an exquisite Genoese fringe of white silk, with silver 
bullion, and fuchsias of silver was placed. The train 
of white satin was looped up en panier at the sides, 
and edged with rich silver fringe; the sash of rose 
peche, poult de soie, in four large loops, being lined 
with white satin. A bodice of rose peche trimmed 
with white satin, and the same Genoese fringe and 
silver fuchsias tastefully disposed thereon, completed 
the dress. 

A DINNER DREsS.—The latest style of dinner 
dress is of gray unwatered moire, the skirt demi- 
trained, and edged round the bottom with a flounce, 
headed by two bands of cross-cut blue satin, encles- 
ing a row of blue satin buttons. Panier over-drees 
of blue satin, the front breadth rounded up, and 
edged with a flounce of rich bullion frirge. The up- 
per skirt bebind is divided into tan-shaped puftings 
by shells of satin and lace, and the body is trimmed 
square with fringe to match that upon the apron, 
and headed with lace and satin shells. 

FRENCH FASHIONS.—A letter from Paris thus 
gossips of the fashions of the present time: A charm- 
ing toilet of the Marquise de C——, who is Spanish 
and very beautiful, merits attention. This lady ap- 
pears devoted to black, but she mingles such con- 
trasts of color as to make the gloom only enhance the 
brightness of the trimming. For instance, a black 
silk costume was made in Paris, of rich silk, relieved 
by embroidered bouquets and garlands of corn flowers. 
Earrings, brooch and necklace, of lapis lazuli. An- 
other dress of black China crape was trimmed with 
coral; parasol fringed with the same. The follow- 
ing dress excited much remark at Biarritz. It con- 
sisted of straw-colored cashmere, embroidered in 
black silk bees. The ceinture was fastened by an 
immense bee in gold and jet. Cashmeres and silks 
will be much embroidered. Velvets will be much in 
vogue for bonnets. Fanchons in ruby, bright blue, 
black velvet with teathers, or humming-birds or 
butterflies in gold and colors will predominate. The 
small shape will be hidden by the masses of jet, gold 
cord, and blonde, and velvet flowers which ornament 
them. Gold-colored satin and black lace and bright 
blue will be the favorite shades this winter. An 
elegant dress in black silk has the underskirt trim- 
med with a deep flounce, fifteen inches wide, and 
two fringes and strips of satin. The front part of the 
skirt is cut like a court train, festooned all around 
the bottom, and gathered from the waistband. The 
dress is completed by a pufied-out panier, gathered 
on the cross, encircled by fringes, and sustained by 
very large bows; similar bows are placed on each 
side of the train; high corsage buttoned in front and 
trimmed with a square berthe of silk and fringe; 
tight sleeves ornamented with five satin strips. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossIP.—The New York Sun 
gives up half a column of its space to evidence by 
several anonymous correspondents, to prove that 
men wear corsets in these degenerate days of ours. 
—lIndiana is the home of an individual who has 
lost three wives by death and four by divorce, and 
is now happy with his eighth spouse.——Mary Harris 
has made her brother pay $2500 for defaming ber char- 
acter. ——A West Virginian whipped his wife,the oth- 
er day, for unexampled extravagance in eating both 
butter and molasses on her bread.——A Cincinnati 
girl drowned herself the other day because her sweet- 
heart took some one else to the circus.——A Paris 
fashion writer says crinolines are on the return, and 
wider than could be expected.—At a marriage 
party in Baden, the bridegroom was so thoughtless 
as to drink a glass of water, and immediately fell 
dead in an apoplexy. The bride then went insane. 
—The Duchess del Sisto is selling some of her su- 
perfluous diamonds. This is one lot not to be separ- 
ated: A splendid necklace, composed of thirty-three 
diamonds, eleven pendants, earrings, a diamond 
heart, a chain of seventy-eight gems, two diamond 
cabochons which are immense, a ram's head, a dia- 
dem, comb and bracelet ——Queen Isabella says that 
if she had known how nice Paris was she would have 
abdicated years ago. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WILD Lire UNDER THE EQuaTorR. Narrated for 
Young People. By Paul du Cnaillu, author of 
** Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” etc. With 
Numerous Engravings. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

A book of the wild adventures of that most per- 
sistent and daring explorer—Du Chaillu—elegantly 
printed and illustrated, will be a welcome present to 
any active boy in Christendom. For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

ADVENTURES IN THE APACHE COUNTRY; a Tour 
through Arizona and Sonora, with Notes on the 
Silver Regions of Nevada. By J. Riss Browne, 
author of ** Yusef,” etc. Illustrated by the Au- 
thor. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Browne’s amusing and instructive descriptions 
are popularly acceptable. Hisstyle is delightful, and 
the humor shown even in describing the most thrill- 
ingly interesting matters provokes a smile while ab- 
sorbing the whole attention. For sale by A. Williams 
& Co. 


THE BREAKWATER SERIES.— Miss Virginie F. 
Townsend, one of the most charming of our female 
authors, has published, through A. K. Loring, two of 
tbe abovenamed series of books, that promises to 
contest with the best for popular favor. Their titles 
are: “The Boy from Bramley,’ @ capital story of a 
noble-spirited lad, who proved that honesty from 
principle isthe best policy, and *‘Joanna Darling: 
or, The Home at Breakwater,” from which latter the 
series takes its name.” 

VERONICA: or, The Light-House Keeper. By the 


Author of “ Karl Keigler.” Boston: Loring, Pub- 
lisher. 


A very fine little story of a child—Veronica—who 
drifted to sea in a boat, and was picked up bya 
French light-house keeper, and the life she led till 
she found her shipwrecked tatherin a foreign hos- 
pital, and the restoration of both to home and happi- 
ness. It is charmingly told, and very interesting. 
FAME AND ForRTUNE: cr, The Progress of Richard 


Hunter. By Horatio Alger, Jr., author ct “ Rag- 
ged Dick,” etc. Boston: Loring, Pablisher. 


This story is the second of the ‘“‘ Ragged Dick Se- 
ries,” by one who stands among the foremost writers 
of juvenile books. The scene is in New York, and 
the design is to show that by integrity and fidelity 
the poorest may rise to prosperity and position 
Ragged Dick, the bootblack, in this becomes the clerk 
of the house that employs him, with lots of sunshine 
to make his path pleasant. 

ISAIAH; with Notes, Critical, Explanatory and Prac- 
tical, designed for both Pastors and Pople. By 
Rev. Henry Cowles, DD. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 

A handson:e book for the library, and usefal as an 
exposition of the grand poem and prophecy, which 
should be possessed by every one desiring aright un- 
derstanding of the meanings held in the imagerv of 
the East. It isa very faithful work, and by the light 
it imparts gilds the refined gold of the Scripture. For 
sale by Lee & Shepard. 

NEWTON ForsTER: or, The Merchant Service By 
Capt. Marrvatt, author of «Te Naval Offi er,” 
etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is one of the best of Captain Marryatt’s nov- 
els, by many esteemed the best It is a charming 
story, and is, besides, commended to the reader by its 
trifling cost. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

NEw Music.— Messrs. Russell &jCo., 126 Tremont 
street, have just published the following new music: 
‘Children’s Christmas Eve,” short piano pieces; 
“Ave Maria,” a song; “Sweetest Ever Seen,” one of 
Eddie Fox’s songs; ‘‘ Premier Bolero,” for the piano ; 
**Romance,” from the Conservatory Collection; 
‘The Cherubin,” from the Ave Maria collection of 
Sacred Music; ‘“‘A Farmer’s Wife I’ll be,” a song; 
“‘O’er the Forest dim Shadows are creeping ;”’ “* She’s 
like a Sunbeam,” a song and dance; ‘‘ Charming 
Mary Jane,” a song; ‘‘ Colfax Polka;” “* Mamma, are 
there Daisies in Heaven?” asong; “Fr. Kucken” 
and R. Frauz,” from the Ave Maria Collection; ‘ Lit- 
tle Jennie Dean,” a song; ** Peerless Polka;” and 
‘* Terrence McFay,” a song. 

BALLOU'S MAG4ZINE.--The Japnary number of 
this excellent monthly is received. The table of con- 
tents is anusnally interesting, embracing several 
finely-illustrated articles, including ‘A Happy New 
Year,” by Mr. Shillaber. and six cuts illustrative of 
the ‘*‘Humors of a Political Campaign,” together 
with choice stories and fine peems by such writers 
as Camilla Willian, August Bell, Jane G. Austin, 
James Franklin Fitts, Mrs. M. A. Denison, Mra. R 
B. Edson, Geo. H. Coomer, and a new serial for young 
folks by the popular Horatio Alger, Jr. The wonder 
is that so much excellent matter can be furnished 
for $150. Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Publishers, 
Boston, Mass.— Morrow County Sentinel. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS.— One 
of the most sensible customs in the way of giving 
presents, on Christmas and New Year’s, is that which 
has grown up of sending to some friend a copy of a 
literary publication like BALLOU's MONTHLY, or 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. This year, we have had 
quite a number of requests to forward our Magazine 
and papers to ladies, 4s suitable presents for the sea- 
son. Wecommend suchacustom. Welikeit. We 
are ready to send thousands of our publications to all 
parts of the country on the receipt of price. Send in 
your orders befvure it is too late. 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENON.—English papers 
describe a remarkable astronomical discovery, by 
which the character and cause of the brilliant red 
rays which are always obrervab’e at the coment f a 
total eclipse of the sun can be determined. The in 
strument used is afpectroscope of great effectiveness 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unicn.) 
JANUARY. 


BY FRANCES A. COREY. 


Faded and dead are the forest leaves, 
Gone now is the summer's bloom; 
And only a ghostlike shroud upheaves, 

To cover its lowly tomb! 


White covers the dust of the red rose's heart, 
That withered upon the plain, 

When the spring from the summer grew apart, 
And fled to its source again. 


Lilies, that grew in the old year's prime, 
Blossomed, faded and died, 

Are covered now by a deep, deep shroud, 
W hich is spotiesss, pure and wide. 


Ashes are covered, with which, in life, 
Nothing around could compare, 

By a robe of purer and clearer white 
Than even the lilies wear. 

Our God has folded this robe about, 
And shut all these blessings in, 

That each might learn to live without 
But such is he finds in Him. 
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WHO KILLED HIM? 


Ry 





THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. M A. DENISON, 





CHAPTER VI. 
A SHORT ROMANCE. 


ILLY is in trouble,” said Mrs. 
Mallows. ‘** Daisy, did you no- 
tice it?” 

** Yes, mamma; and I think 
she is engaged to Angus Wal- 
ters, and somebody has been 
telling lies about him. She acts 
just like it.” 

** It is evident that she is very 
angry with him.” 

“He will explain, and she 
will forgive him.” 

** How different she is from 
her mother; don’t you think 
80?” . 

** Very,” biting «ff her thread. 

“ Do you know, I used to think 
he liked you, Daisy?” with an arch look. 

Mrs. Lattune’s cheeks were like scarlet summer 
flowers. 

‘* He was very kind,” ber trembling lips murmured. 

‘*More than kind, dear. Your father and I used 
to hope that you would fancy him, he is so excep- 
tional to the generality of men—so noble, so honor- 
able! He carries all that in his face, if I read charac- 
ter aright. And more than that, I suspect our dear, 
Lettice formed a deep rovted attachment to him. 
‘ One can watch when one’s eyes are closed,’ is an old 
Italian proverb, and I am sure I saw unmistakable 
signs. Poor girl! Where did you say she lies, 
Daisy?” 

“In the cemetery, a little out of Barbadoes;” 
replied Daisy, falteringly. 

‘** Dear child! away off there among strangers. I 
think we must have her brought on sometime,” said 
Mrs. Mallows, applying her handkerchief to her 
eyes. ‘‘ You don’t know that she sent any message 
to me?” 

“ I think there was no possibility of the thing,” said 
Mrs. Lattune, shivering, as she spoke. ‘The nurse 
who took care of us both died soon after she did.” 

“ Horrible! and Lettice was so much atronger than 
you. In every illness she was always up before you, 
lL can remember. Once or twice the doctor had quite 
given you over, while she was well and playing about 
—the same disease, too. It would have been so sweet 
to have had a lock of her hair.” 

*“O mamma!” 

‘*My darling—how pale you are—what is it? I 
have seen you press your hand to your side more 
than once.” 

“Only a slight spasm—it occurs now and then, 
since my illness.” 

“What shall I get you?” 

* Nothing; it is over now, quite gone.” 

“But I insist upon your lying down,” said Mrs. 
Mallows, frightened by her pallor, rising, as she 
Spoke, and preparing the lounge. “Shall I get you 
cologne—or—” 

“Nothing at all, please mamma?” pleaded the 
other, faintly, as she extended herself upon the 
lounge, glad of any change that would afford her 
concealment. * Now lam very comfortable, and ready 
to hear your story.” 

“ My story, my dear?” 

“ About Lettice; don’t you remember, you said it 
was like a romance?” 

“O, very true; I should never have told her, you 
know, of course not. I was very annoyed, when, by 
Some mischance, she heard that she was only your 











foster-sister. I think the child must then have been “No, mamma.” 


twelve or thirteen. Dear heart! how she wept and 
sobbed, and she was only satisfied, when I repeated 
again and again that she was just as dear to me. 

** Well, the story is simply this: When your papa | 
married me, our wedding tour extended to the conti- | 
nent; though, at first, we hardly thought of leaving | 
our own country at all. But papa found that it | 
wou!d be a benefit to his business, and so we stayed, 
travelling the greatest part of the time, three years. 
When I came back, pet, you were with me, a babe of 
thirteen months. On our way from the cars to L——, 
papa had hired a carriage, whose driver was quite 
intoxicated, and a terrible storm was brewing. Papa 
was so anxious, and so was I, that we neither of us 
noticed the condition of the driver until we had made 
considerable progress, and then, through the fre- 
quent stoppages, the irregular lurches, and once or 
twice a brush so near some cart or carrisge that it 
was almost a collision. Then the storm began to 
rage. Such thunder, my dear, I never heard before, 
never since; it seemed to measif the solid earth 
must open, and swallow us up. The lightning 
frightened the horses; they began to plunge, and I 
attemped to spring from the carriage. But in some 
way my husband soothed me, and himself took the 
reins, pushing the drunken driver aside. He, feeling 
himself insulted, and quite reckless of consequences, 
instantly lifted a pistol, and, but for the sudden 
spring of the horses, your papa would have been in 
heaven. Then papa was roused. By a powerful, 
frightful jerk, he pulled up, and literally lifted the 
driver from his seat, and dropped him on the road. 

‘*I cannot describe, darling, how awfully rapid all 
this was, nor repeat the driver’s shocking oaths and 
cries. All this time the thunder was terrific—and 
when the horses had their head, they began to run. 
I think, dear, they must have run three miles before 
papa controlled them, and we were stopped, sick and 
faint, before a neat house on the outskirts of the city. 
As soon as I got in the cottage, and the sweet-faced 
woman had taken the baby out of my arms, I fainted 
away. 

‘<It was a long time before I returned to conscious- 
ness, and then I was haunted by a wild idea that my 
baby was hurt. Iran to the cradle, and there she laid, 
as I thought, neatly clothed in a simple night-dress. 
I caught her to my bosom, and at that moment the 
pretty, sad-eyed woman came in, with a baby in her 
arms. 

**You have got the wrong little girl, madam; I 
shouldn’t have lett you alone, but you were sleeping. 
I had just put your baby in my little one’s night- 
dress, and taken her out to show my sister the won- 
derful resemblance.’ 

‘*¢ And this is mine—no—not mine—but yours— 
great Heaven! what shall Ido? I cannot tell them 
apart.’ 

‘¢¢ Here is a little mark on my baby’s face,’ said 
the woman, showing me a tiny spot—you remember, 
dear, the mole on Letty’s forehead?” 

“ Yes, mamma,” said the low voice. Her face was 
hidden by the drapery of her sleeve—her arms were 
thrown over her head. . 

‘* Well, that was the only difference. You were 
both exactly of the same height, and, my dear, most 
wonderful of all, there were only three hours differ- 
ence in your ages. Thesame complexion, same color 
of eyes, same formation of head, same weight, size of 
feet and hands; you were, in fact, the must pertect 
counterpart of each other. I could hardly speak for 
my astonishment. 

“© ¢ The history of this poor woman is very sad, my 
dear,’ said papa, when we were alone together, for I 
could not go on till the nextday. ‘Her husband is 
in prison on charge of murder, and has just received 
his sentence.’ 

‘**¢'Then will he be hung?’ | asked, shuddering. 

* * Unquestionably.’ 

“* And this darling babe, so exactly the image of 
our own Daisy, must she be forever disgraced?’ 

**¢T fear so, indeed,’ he replied. ‘ Of course, she 
will bear his name.’ 

**¢Q husband, it must not be,’ I cried. And I re- 
member I wept as bitterly as if it had been the fate 
of you, my darling. 

***T don’t see any help for it, indeed.’ 

*** Yes, husband, there is one way,’ I exclaimed. 
‘ We wust have this baby. Whata pretty playmate 
she will make for our little Daisy. O! we must save 
her. I already feel like a mother towards her.’ 

‘** My dear, your project is not a feasible one,’ he 
said, decidedly. 

“** But, papa, you never refused me one wish.’ 

*¢ * Not a natural one.’ 

“«¢ This is natural,’ I protested. ‘Think of saving 
this pretty babe from such a fate and name as most 
surely awaits her!’ 

‘At last I prevailed, my dear. If the woman 
could be induced to part with the little one, she was 
to be mine. 

**I began to ply her with arguments. How mourn- 
ful the poor creature was, and what a beautiful, 
delicate face she had! 

*¢T have thought this all over, madam,’ she said. 
‘If I were rich, I would leave the country with my 
child, for it will be like the bitterness of death to 
part with her. Still, I am sure it would be better 
for her, better for me; I am all alone; I have no one 
but my invalid sister, who cannot live many months, 
and my poor little boy, who is with a friend.’ 

Little by little she yielded, because it would be 
best for the child. I think ber self-denial was some- 
thing quite sublime. It was not a selfish, soulless 
act, as some might have culled it. You are not 





asleep, darling?” 
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** Well, Daisy, I took the baby, and the papers 
were made out, and little Letty was mine. The child 
soon forgot her pretty mamma, and grew as dear to 
both of us as you, sweet. Many of my friends were 
surprised to see twins-- and for years it was not once 
suspected that you were not both my children. And | 
now, my dear, comes the romance of the story; if 
Letty ‘were alive, dear heart, she should never know | 
it; it would have given her proud spirit unutterable | 
pain, for, I think, my dear, that Letty was prouder > 
than you; I do, indeed.” | 

There was a slight convulsive shudder along the 
slight frame lying upon the lounge. The arms were 
withdrawn, and the face, pale as ashes, in which the 
large eyes burned with an unnatural flame, were 
fixed upon her mother’s face. But that lady was too 
much interested in the news she had to impart, to 
notice its strange, strained expression. 

‘The poor woman, from whom I took little Lettie, 
and the mother of Clystie Turner are one and the 
same person.” 

“QO mamma—I foresaw it! I knew it!” cried Mrs. 
Lattune, with a loud cry. And, as Mrs. Mallows 
reached the lounge, she caught the falling figure in 
her arms, 

“I have killed my poor, sensitive plant!’ cried the 
distracted mother, chafing the cold hands, and 
sprinkling the pale lips and forehead. ‘She has 
never got over that illness, and the loss of Letty, 
poor darling ” 

A succession of quick shudders passed through the 
form that laid against her bosom. 

“QO mamma, I want to go to my room, and never, 
never leave it again,’ she murmured, as she lifted 
herself from her mother’s arms. 

“Don’t talk so, Daisy, darling, you distract me.” 
But a band was on her lips. 

‘Don’t call me— Daisy, darling,” she murmured, 
in broken tones; ‘I am—I am—” 

‘* You are so weak, dear! and I have done 80 very, 
very wrong in telling you this story. I should have 
known better; if you are ill I shall never forgive my- 
self. Don’t try to stand, love.” 

‘“*I—I am ill—O mamma—love me—love me!” she 
cried, passionately, as she flung herself into her mo- 
ther’s arms. 

‘** Yes, dear, always and forever. Now let me lead 
you to your room, and I will have Hannah send you 
up some tea,and then you must go to sleep, and 
sleep and sleep, just as you used when you werea 
little babe in my arms.” 

“T’ll try, mamma,” murmured the poor girl, faint- 
ly; ** I'll try.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
TWO MILLIONS. 


As I said before, Tilly King found herself face to 
face with Angus Walters, her heart throbbing, her 
brain burning. For a moment the blood seemed to 
recede from her cheeks and her lips; she grew 
deathly pale; she could hardly see a step before her. 
Her pride was uppermost, and in her excitement she 
blamed him, as if he was the author of the infamous 
letter, every word of which seemed graven upon her 
memory. He did not at first notice her perturbation 
in his delight at meeting her, but her cold welcome, 
her freezing dignity quite startled him. 

“ When did you return?” she asked. 

* Just now. I drove directly to your house. The 
maid thought you had gone to Mrs. Mallows. Love 
makes one impatient. I hurried on foot, from there, 
here.” 

Miss King’s proud, pale lip curled a little at men- 
tion of the word love. 

** Allow me to call a carriage,” he said, and beck- 
oned to a driver at that moment approaching. 

Miss King was very glad of the opportunity thus 
accidentally gained; but when she had entered, and 
he had asked, and been given permission to enter 
with her, she grew dumb again. How could she tell 
him of this wretched missive? But her strange reti- 
cence communicated itself to him; when the car- 
riage stopped, neither had scarcely spoken a word. 

“TI bid you good-morning, here,” he said; “ it is 
nearly business hours.” 

**T—could I—would you object to remaining a few 
moments?” she corquered herself sufficiently to say. 

‘“*Miss King must excuse me till evening,” he 
replied, frigidly. ‘ 

** As you please,” was the careless reply. And she 
mounted the steps, while Angus Walters went away, 
swearing wildly within himself, and railing at all 
woman-kind. 

Truly the world does not always go well with these 
frank, smiling, mustached darlings, whom society 
delighteth to honor. 

It was a fine stroke of policy, though scarcely pre- 
meditated, that left Miss King to her own reflections. 
When evening came, she was longing for his pres- 
ence, though still determined that she would show 
him by her manner that she was not to be trifled 
with. Eight, nine passed, on wings of lead to her, 
and with a sigh of impatience she began to walk the 
floor. Had she lost him through her coldness and 
pride? A thousand times she asked herself, could I 
love bim if these charges were true? a thousand 
times indignantly answered herself in the negative; 
and still, with all the eagerness and impatience of 
love, she was—waiting for him. She had attired her- 
self most attractively—she looked a very queen. 

The half hour sounded. It was plain to her that 
no one would arrive. She struck the floor, passion- 
ately,with her foot, as she exclaimed, “‘ He shall never 





come here again; I will show this letter to Baron,’’ 


when the hall door opened and shut. There were 
double footsteps. Baron and Angus entered together. 
Instantly all the pride, all the imperiousness of Miss 
King’s character asserted itself. 

* You are late, gentlemen,” she said. 

** We have been detained by the most extraordinary 
circumstance,” said her brother, while Angus quietly 
occupied a seat on the outskirts of her court, in all 
buwility. 

‘*Pray, what was the extraordinary occ urrence?” 
queried Miss King. 

‘Something has happened which makes that un- 

fortunate girl in jail one of the greatest heiresses ir 
the country.” 
“Indeed!” Mies King glanced over at young 
Walters. He was intent on a new game he had just 
taken from the table. Her cheeks were hot and 
flushed now; her hand trembled. 


truth,” her brother continued; ‘ so I went to young 
Lattimer, who is her counsel. I really believe the 
fellow is half in love with her, eh, Walters?” he 
queried. ‘It was a long time before we gained ad- 
mittance to his sanctum, and then he had so much 
to say about his client, that we could hardly get at it. 
However, the facts of the case are these: The uncle 
of Mrs. Turner’s first husband, who made his fortune 
in the West Indies, where he died, has left to the 
oldest son of his nephew’s widow, or, failing @ son, 
the oldest daughter, a fortune of two millions, and to 
Mrs. Turner herself, the sam of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Mis King felt herself growing faint; what was to 
be the end of this curious affair? When would Clys- 
tie Turner cease to be the haunting misery of her 
existence? 

‘*It makes a very pretty case,” continued Baron; 
‘it seems as if the poor girl ought to be spared to 
the enjoyment of her two millions. But 1 must 
retire; I have some writing todo. Divert Walters, 
Tilly; there’s something on his mind, I expect. And 
with these words he left the room. 

Angus still pored over the new game—Tilly King 
threw herself back in her seat, and battled bravely 
with her vexed tears. The clock struck ten- still 
there was no sign of reconciliation. A book fell on 
the floor. Walters sprang to pick it up, but Mirs 
King was before him. 

‘* Beg your pardon,” he said, moodily, and took his 
watch out, standing under the chandelier. 

She studied him fartively. Clystie Turner clean 
gone from her mind—she could only see him, and 
notice every graceful movement. 

“Tam going now, Miss Tilly; are you sufficiently 
friendly to say good-night?” he asked. 

** Is it late?” 

“Only ten; but I am very tired, and,”—he did not 
say disgusted, though he longed to—“‘and not so 
happy as I generally am in Miss King’s pleasant 
tociety.”” ° 

** You have no one but yourself to blame,” she said, 
forgetting that he knew nothing of the circumstances. 

** No—one—but myself; pray, Miss King, enlighten 
me; what have I done?” ' 

She felt ashamed of her suspicions, now, catching a 
glimpse of his astonished face. All the love of years 
surged upin her trembling heart; she had loved 
Angus Walters tur ten years—since the time she was 
a schoolgirl. 

* It is hardly fair,” she murmured; ‘‘ but I was 20 
vexed and wretched. See—I received this, early in 
the morning,”’ she said, and banded the letter to him. 

He ran it over, glancing at the signature. 

‘* Humph,” he said, though his cheek paled a little, 


the accusation ought to have had courage enough to 
affix his name. Let us see what it says, however,” 
he went on, nonchalantly seating himself, and read- 
ing—now and then smiling, now and then sneering. 

‘Shall I put this most foul, abusive and treacher- 
ous thing in the fire, Miss King? I never honor the 
writer to read a thing of that kind,” he said, quietly, 
his listener growing more and more ashamed of her- 
self. ‘* Never listen to any one who is not willing to 
prove his assertions,” he added, as he deliberately 
| stripped the letter into shreds. ‘It always belittles 
one to give credence to a thing like that. 1 dare say 
you have been thinking all day of what a monster I 
was. I am sorry any low-lived calumniator should 
have it in his power to disturb your peace of mind.” 

“ But—1—1 did not think about its being anony- 
mous,” murmured Miss King, completely subdued, 
**It came upon me like a thunderbult—and—aud 
having heard—” 

“Having heard scandal before, you were abun- 
dantly ready to believe this damnable gossip. I beg 
you to pardon me for using such words in your pres- 
ence; but, if my character, in your eyes, is to lay at 
the mercy of a pack of ignorant brutes, who scarcely 
know one letter of the alphabet from another, why—” 

‘Mr. Walters, have I said I believed it?’’ 

‘You have acted so, Miss King; you gave me a 
shock this morning, from which I shall not readily 
recover. I am very sensitive; and it is not pleasant 
to receive the cold shoulder unless one can know 
something from whence the motive proceeds.” 

‘It was—it was hasty and ungenerous, I’ll admit,”’ 
she said, struggling to conquer her pride—and he 
had determined that she should make a full and am- 
ple apology. ‘* But you must remember it was also 
a terrible blow to me.” @ 

* An anonymous letter!” he muttered, his lips 
curving. 2 

“It was the first I ever received, Mr. Walters.” 

“*T have had more trouble on account of that girl,” 





he continued, almost passionately, his face pale with 


“It was a rumor, and I determined to get at the 4 


‘‘an anonymous letter. Whoever dared to make - 
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excitement, ‘than I care to think of. “Or 1ce, only | 
once, I ordered some retreshment in the factory-room 
for her, because she was working over hertime. A 
jealous and mean-spirited woman bappened to come 
in, and see her there. For this trifling generosity, 
forsooth, offered, when the poor thing was in trouble, 
I must be badgered and written about, and treated 











coldly by those whom I esteem—” ; 

**O Angus, wont you forgive me?” Her hand was 
on his, white and trembling, and, as he turned to 
her, it seemed to himself that he was doing a very 
heroic thing in condescending to ber weakness, and 
forgiving her for having thought—the truth. 

And so they were lovers again, only for that 
strange, preoccupied look that sat in bis eyes, even 
when be smiled upon her, and that she was too hap- 

-Py to feel. Never, never again would she read such 
a letter, not if it were written in the handwriting of 
an angel. He was thinking of the past, as he often 
did, of late, The image of that pale girl sitting in 
her cell, alone and comfortless, save, as she had as- 
sured him, under the conviction of innocence, haunt- 
ed bim. He couid not throw off all interest in ber, 
theugh he tried to believe, as an excuse for his own 
weakness, that she was guilty. But, suppose she 
were to be proved innocent! Suppose some unlook- 
ed-for evidence were to turn up that would acquit 
her altogether? Why, she would go forth from the 


generous, good-principled fellow, who would treat 
the poorest and most ignorant with as much courtesy 
as if they had been princes. He was evidently smit- 
ten with this untutored beauty, and might, after all, 
win her. He would clear her, he had said, if he had 
to move heaven and earth. Clystie Turner, free and 
rich—what a bait! Little thought Miss King, play- 
ing off her fine artillery of fascinations upon him, 
quite deceived by his apparent interest, where his 
thoughts were roving. And little thought he how 
cowardly and mean his spirit looked to the unseen, 
who were permitted to scan the very depths of his 
soul. There could be no pretext now, of breaking off 
with Miss King, and he chafed under the restraint of 
his own ill- balanced wishes. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MRS. BAILY RELENTS. 


YounG Lattimer did find it in Mis way to visit 
Clystie, often, in the prison. At first her beauty bad 
attracted him, he being heart- whole, but of late, it was 
the delicacy and originality of her young,tresh nature, 
the evident determination she had formed to sacrifice 
herself, rather than reveal some matter which had 
not yet come to light-- the honesty of her purposes, 
the sweetness with which she accepted her fate, that 
interested him more and more, the oftener he saw 
her, The matron knit her brows in vain, had declar- 
ed that the fine, young man wasa “ruining of him- 
self to help that artful woman. Sbe hadn’t any pa- 
tience, for her part, with such perverted natures.” 
But the fine young man continued to come, always 
entering the place with a certain ill-repressed eager- 
ness, and going out of it more thoughtful than he 
came. 

1 do believe the hussy’s got him,” muttered Mrs. 
Baily, one day, when he cawe for the second time, 
with a now really perplexed countenance. He was 
wondering whether he should unfold this strange 
news that he had heard the night before. On the 
whole he decied that he had better not; and when 
the matron threw herself in his way, as she always 
did, instead of teasing her, he said: 


“Is it for your sake, I'd be pleased to know?” 
queried Mrs. Baily, bridling; ‘‘ because, if it is, l’'d 
like to give you a bit of my mind—” 

* Put it away with the other bits,’’ said the young 
lawyer, laughing, and shaking back bis tawny hair. 
“No, it’s for this reason; you might benefit your 
precious self. We have just found out that the 
young person can justly claim two million dollars—” 

Mrs. Baily gasped. 

‘**Now you’re making fun of me, sir, as is old 
enough to be your mother.’’ 

“And grandmother; no, no, Mrs. Baily, I’m not 
making funa bit. It’s gospel truth; but we haven't 
told her yet, and I rely on your dircretion. You 
wont mention it?” 

** Of course not, Mr. Lattimer, if you place me un- 
der obligations; but, really, now—it quite takes my 
breath away, to hear sucha story. Suppose her in- 
nocence aint proved, as you seem to think it will be, 
whuw’ll the money go to?” 

** Her mother.” 

** Well, 1 never heard of such a thing; leaving such 
a fortune to a girl.” 

* It was lett toa boy; but there didn’t happen to 


ble, of course she’Ikremember you.” 

‘*Deary me,” echoed the matron, her eyes fixed 
upon vacancy—* well, I can’t say as ever I treat any 
of the prisoners unkind.” * 

**T dare say not, Mrs. Baily.’”’ 


mence her kind services, for oa had narpetts 80 mech 
on the girl’s confessing her sin, that Ciystie was a 
little afraid of her. 

** Are yon al! right, miss?” she ventured. 

‘* Yes, thank you,” said Clystie, absently 

* Would you like to have the privilege of settin’ in 
my parlor, as looks upon the street?” still ial 
ed Mrs. Baily. | 

* O, I'd give a thousand dollars, if I had it to give; a | 
cried Clystie, clasping her hands together—‘ O dear 
Mrs. Baily, would it be possible?” 

‘* Well, sometimes it is, and sometimes it aint,” re- 
sponded the matron, chuckling at the solid sonnd of ; 
her assent; ‘‘ but I think, in your case, it’l] be likely. 
The room is up three storiés, so there aint no danger 
of your jumpin’ out on airon fence of spear-heads, 
and you've been be! aving so well, for the time you’ve 
been here, that I’ll venture to ask the jailor.” As 
the jailor happened to be her own son, there was a 
probability of success in the venture. 

Clystie’s dark eyes grew radiant. The prospect of 
seeing the sunshine, without the intervening impedi- 
ments of that black iron or gray stone—of seeing liv- 
ing men and women, walking the pleasant streets— 
of drinking in the air outside, for one blessed mo- 
ment, made her nearly wild. Scarcely an hour had 
passed befvre the jailor made his appearance. He 
opened the door, and tonched his hat respectfully, as 


of prison-severity. 

* You’re to stay all the afternoon, my dear, and 
take a cup o’ tea with me,” said Mrs. Baily. 

Clystie thanked her, but mentally determined that 
she should make nothing out of her by this conces- 
sion, for when Clystie did think of it she fancied Mrs. 
Baily had been instracted to win her confidence, and 
find out all she could. 

“A very pleasant room, my dear, though not to 
you sumptuous, who has in view ”’—hastily checking 
herself. ‘ Well, well, it’s a very nice place, if we 
didn’t see sights all the time as tries our sensibilities 
various. For instance, when you came in, my dear, 
I was all struck up with horror, as you may say. 
Thinks I,spozin I was her mother, and had a girl 
like her! and she was took for—well, fur anything, 
no matter what, you know—a mother’s feelins are so 
deep, I should suppose.” 

“Have you never had young girls here before?” 
asked Clystie. 

* Deary me, yes; number 40, that’s your cell, child; 
why, so it is; I never thought—so it is—a girl as was 
only fourteen, younger than you, took for trying to 
kill her little brother; quite an interesting case was 
that, and had convalsions, and died in prison.”’ 

* Did she take poison?” 

“There now—did one ever see anything so cute! 
who'd a guessed it quicker than you. She did that, 
my dear, a solemn warning to us all, not to interfere 
with the plaus of the Almighty. Then there was 
Spriggs on the other side, and a very amusin’ case he 
was, as would cut full-rigged ships out o’ cherry- 
stones, and choked hisself at last with one o’ them 
a- going down bis throat, after he’d made a whistle 
of it. You see, as he drawed his breath, he took the 
stone down into his windpipe, and a serious take it 
was.” 

** How long have you been here, Mrs. Baily?” 

**Me and my son is been here nigh on to twenty- 
five years.” 

Clystie shuddered. 

* And I—I suppose you’ve seen a good many—peo- 
ple—hung?” 

* Used to—at least, I never see ’em, but in the old 
times, ’fore the stone penitentiary was built, they 


* Comf rtably!’ cried Clystie, aghast. 

* So I might say, miss, tor there never was a chap- 
lain like old Father Calk, bless his heart. It seemed 
as it nobody couldn’t withstand him, he had sucha 
way of winding his-e!f round their affections, that he 
made ’em al! believe that they was gving to meet 
him again, and so they weut content. I’m sure, I 
hope they have all met him, the poor sou! must have 
been disappointed if they didn’t, he counted so 
cert’inly upon it.’’ 

“Do you think it hurts much?” asked Clystie, 
trembling. 

“It’s my opinion, miss, that we’d better turn to 
other subjects,’ said Mrs. Baily, noticing, for the 
tirst time, the pale face that turned towards her, 
* because I took you up here for a little change; and 
it’s no more than fair to hint, just hint, that a certain 
smart-looking young lawyer, with — hair, had 
something to do with it.” 

Clystie smiled, and a faint red came in her cheeks. 

‘* He’s very kind,” she said, quietly. Ali men are 
pretty much alike, I suppose.” 

* It’s my opinion there’s as much difference in men, 
as there is in women,” said Mrs. Baily, seriously. 


"em to be as good-tempered and honest, as a whole, 
of course; but you Know, we have our failings,” sub- 
limely, ‘‘and men has a great many cares. I’ve 
studied human nature a great deal in this place, 
these many years, and I’ve come to make great al- 
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_dead to ine for years upon years. 
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my dear * a Y seampbentiy, ‘* there’s a good deal more | 
women in the world than men, accordin’ to s’tistica, 
and who ever saw a jail half or quarter fallof wo- 
men, I wonder, tell methat? But now, my dear, I’m 
a-going to have tea, and I’ve a mind that you shail 
make yourself usetal; suppose you toast the bread. 
When I have company, I always give ’em milk 
toast.”’ 

‘-O, that will be nice!” said Clystie, furgetting, for 
the time, all her prospective sorrows; “ it will seem 
like being at home once more.” 

‘*If you were ever so rich, had ever so big a for- 
tune—you’d give it all to be out of this place, 
wouldn’t you?” 

‘*How can you ask me such a question, Mrs. 
Baily?” 

“Well, I don’t know; it kind of cheers up people 
sometimes, to think what they wight do, if they were 
only in different circumstances. I’m sure, for weeks 
after my Billy died, thirty years ago, I used to imag- 
ine how I'd feel, if I went to 4 certain place and see 
him; and I’ve felt that consolidated that I thought 
he really was somewhere in the house. Your toast 
is a very fine brown; how handy you are! if you 
should be took poor—I mean, if you were first rich, 
and then should be took poor, you'd know quite how 
to do for yourself, wouldn’t you?” 

‘*T suppose I should,” replied Clystie, sitoply; and, 


From that she went naturally to thinking of young 
Lattimer; she could not but see his evident pleasure 
in her society, but she dared not think it was any- 
thing more than the natural interest he felt in the 
business. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LIKE THE BITTERNESS OF DEATH. 


MEANTIME the young man had betaken himself to 
Mrs. Turner. She had a room in the house of one of 
her neighbors; her own place was shut up, and for 
the present deserted. Children often gathered about 
its forlorn exterior, and speculated on the possibility 
of seeing the ghost of ‘‘ Old Tarner.” People of ma- 
turer years unconsciously shrank from it as they 
passed it, and strangers sometimes went out of their 
way to see the forlorn premises where a murder had 
been committed. Mrs. Turner was not yet accus- 
tomed to the visits of a lawyer. She always received 
him with just so much terror, palpably evident—al- 
ways drew large draughts upon the sympathy of her 
counsel, because she looked so pale and utterly over- 
come, and entirely helpless, and was so chary of her 
words. She had been told to be careful how she 
committed herself, and consequently, limited as her 
power of expression was, she stammered, and re- 
stated, and drew back with painful inability to satis- 
fy herself or anybody else. At the very mention of 
Mr. Lattimer’s name, she nearly lost all power of 
self-control, but managed, after a long time spent in 
regrets and worries, to present herself. 

“I come to-day, Mrs. Turner, as the bearer of 
good news, I hope,” said Mr. Lattimer, as she sank 
down quite exhausted in a chair. 

* It’s not about Clystie, then? O, I’m very thank- 
ful! It’s very bard for a mother to be a witness 
against her own daughter—very unnatural.” 

‘We'll waive that subject, ma’am,” he said, cheer- 
fully. ‘I have come to talk with you about another 
matter. Your husband had an uncle living in the 
West Indies, 1 believe?” 

‘* He did have an Uncle Katlip, a man only ten 
years older than himself; they were very intimate at 
one time.” 


‘* Never since our marriage. I should never have 
known of him, but for Arthur, my husband, men- 
tioning him often. He was very fond of him.” 

‘* We have advices that this uncle is dead.” 

Mrs. Turner looked startled, but exceedingly in- 
terested. 

‘*Did you suppose he would remember you in his 
will?” 

**) never thought of it at all; he has been like one 
Indeed, I am sorry 
to say I had quite forgotten bis existence.” 

The young man smiled. 

“It seems he had not forgotten you. A gentleman 
who arrived from that place scarcely a week ago, was 
charged with documents and news for you. Seeing 
your daughter’s name in the paper, he naturally 
sought out her counsel, and, after making the proper 
inquiries, I find that a bequest of two millions is left 
to your first husband’s son, and in case of no male 
issue, it goes to your daughter. This, madam, is one 
of the most extraordinary cases that has ever occur- 
red in my practice.” 

He looked up. Mrs. Turner sat, silent as a statue, 
her hands crossed and pressed upon her bosom as if 


his papers, 
* Yes; this great fortune is—is left to—my son.”’ 
“If you have one. I understand you have not.” 
She shook her head hopelessly, 
‘*Then, of course, it goes to the sister.” 





“Then I don’t see but it reverts to you. Madam, 
I congratulate you, tor there is left, besides, for your 
use alone, property to the amount of a hundred 
thousand collars, You are a very rich woman.” 
Mrs Turner said nothing for some moments; a suc- 
cession of light chills seemed to ripple over her, leay- 
ing her deadly white. She lifted herself slowly; she 
came towards him with faltering steps; she laid one 
shaking hand on his arm; her eyes were painfully 


‘Then, sir, if I am indeed the wealthy woman this 
would seem to make me, save that poor girl of mine. 
and I will give you half my fortane.” 

For a moment the young man could not speak ; her 
voice and manner awed and affected him bevond 
anytbing that had ever called for an expression «of 
feeling. 

“My dear madam,” he said, as soon as he could 
speak, ‘I would glaily do it, if I could, without 
prospect of fee or reward. You may be sure that I 
am sufliciently interested to bring all the powers of 
my mind and all the responsibility of my professional 
character to bear upon the case. Meantime, if you 
please to appoint your solicitor, the matter of the 
will will be attended to.” 

* O sir, I wish to put everything in your hands,” 
she exclaimed, eagerlv. ‘‘I have a great deal to tell 
you; I want a great deal of advice. I feel, painfully 


unfortunately was selected to bear you this intelli- 
gence. It would be presuming in me to expect to ad- 
vise you, when there are so many older and abler 
men; and I certainly dil not dream of the honor of 
being selected by you. I-~” 

* Pray don’t be over-sensitive about it,” cried the 
widow, anxiously. ‘1 should have chosen you, who- 
ever else had told me the news. Your kindness to 
my poor, unfortunate child—’” Her voice faltered 
again. 

7 understand all you would say, and am deeply 
grateful,” was the response, “ for all the confidence 
you repose in me. I would further advise you, if you 
will allow me, to change your place of residence. 
The people you are with need not necessarily be your 
companions, becanse they have been neighbors. 
Will yon permit me to arrange these matters with 
my friend and yours—Mrs. Mallows? Whatever the 
charges of these people here may be, if they will 
make out their bill, shail be paid at once. I have a 
friend who will advance you all you wish; but I 
think a thousand dollars will be ample means, for a 
time. I mention paying these people now, because 
I really think it will be better for you to go to a hotel 
at present, where you can be quite private, if you 
wish.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SAD MOTHER. 


THE story of the great fortune flew on the wings 
of gossip, far and wide. It was the theme of conver- 
sation everywhere. Young Lattimer called upon 
Mrs. Mallows. She listened to his suggestion with 
interest. Mrs. Lattune sat by, the color flitting in 
and out of her delicate cheeks. 

‘I’m sure I scarcely know what to advise,” said 
Mrs Mallows, after a long reverie. ‘‘A hotel is 
hardly the place for her; at least, not now, while the 
trial is pending. Peor woman!” 

‘*Mamma,” said Mrs. Lattune, softly, “let ber 
come here.” 

‘““My dear! and the house all taken up with 
painters !’’ 

‘“*Sbe can share my room, mamma. I am lonesome 


all otbers.’’ 

‘“‘T am very much in earnest, mamma,” pleaded 
Daisy. “I am sure Letty would have wished it. 
The poor woman has no friends, you know, and re- 
quires solitude, which she con!d always find here.” 

‘*If you are willing to take the trouble of accom- 
modating her, my dear, I really can’t say that I ob- 
ject. Letty’s bed could be put in again, and 1 don’t 
know that we need to care what the world will say.” 

‘* The world will not talk very barshly, mamma, of 
@ woman who is worth two millions.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Mallows, smiling. 

So Mrs. Turner took up her abode at the house of 
Colonel Mallows. She bore her prosperity well, but 
money seemed to bring no peace to her; she was al- 
ways sad, often weeping, and impatient under conso- 
laticn. Mra. Lattune at first watched her stealthily. 
Oue day she said to her: 

“TI have heard that you once gave away one of 
your children.” 

The woman looked up with a startled, frightened 
glance. 

“[ know all about it,” -said the widow, calmly. 
** You gave her to Mrs. Maliows.” 


could 1? But I did it forthe best. I would not do it 
again, in any case. But to bear the name ofa felon! 
to have the finger of scorn pointed at her. I used to 
think, when my darling was a baby, of the time 
when she would be old encugh to go to school. I 
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*“ You must take good care of your prisoner in | had a gallus rigged back in the yard, on which many “Yes. You have not heard from him for some | now, you know, and shall be very glad of company.” Nt 
there.” @ poor soul is gone comfortably to the other world.” | time, I suppose?’’ ‘* It’s a very queer proposition, Daisy, from you, of 5 
“AN 


be a boy living, so it came to this girl.” There’s as many smart men, allowing for circum- | to still the beating of ber heart. She seemed like one * Yes. She is dead; I am very thankful.” o 
‘4 “ And, if she gets free—well, I never!” stances (for they are often brought ups like he-| in a dreanj, “ Why?” ) 
yy, “Why, if you make her situation as easy as possi- | thens), as there is smart women—we can’t expect * You understand me,” said the lawyer, rattling ‘* Because I can call her mine now; then—how / 

















’ 
prison-gates the heiress of two millions, and would | he said, ** You’re to go to the matron’s room, miss;” | though they talked about the coming trial, yet Mrs. | ~—how painfully I cannot express—my inability to ) 
find friends willing enough to forget her temporary | and then he accompanied her, walking close beside | Baily was so genial, and the little meal so toothsome | bear so great a burden; for, unless my child is | \“, of 
disgrace. Suppose he had been faithful to her, verily | her allthe time. O, that cheerful room with its red | and comfortable that Clystie carried back to her; saved,’ she faltered, ‘ the money will be but as dust v h 
he would have had his reward. And there was | carpet and yellow chairs, that looked to poor Clystie| prison-cell a picture of its warmth and beauty; very | tome. Indeed, I had rather be left poor and de- mn a 
young Lattimer, ‘curse him”—he always added, | as if they were steeped in sunshine! Sbe was con-| grateful in her heart to the matron, and, also, very | pendent upon my own labor.” : y 
between his teeth—who was sure of bis client’s inno- | tent to enjoy a iiltle snatch of comfort without trou- | little aware that she owed so much of her entertziu- ‘* This is a matter to be thought over,” said the | 
cence—sure something woul! occur—a handsome, | bling her brain as to the reasons for this mitigation | ment to a cbance hint dropped by the lawyer. young man. ‘I mean the choice of a lawyer. I Fi 








pictured her coming bome, weeping, because the i 
children had taunted her for her misfortune; and O, | \\ 
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When he had gone the matron hurried to the cell. | lowances for men. I don’t think they are always 
Clystie was sewing. She hardly knew how to com- | clear-headed, when they go wrong, but you know, 


* But Clystie is the child of my second husband.” 
The lawyer gave a long, low whistle. 
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it seemed to me that I cou/d not bear it! It was an 


awful wrench of the heart-strings, to give her away, 


but it was for the good of my poor little baby—solely 
for her good.” 
“And you saw her often?” 
“ Yes, often; for I would come home with the fine 
things that I washed for her, in order that I might 
| hear her sweet voice. I don’t think she was spoiled, 
| and she always treated me tenderly. As for Clystie, 
| I do believe poor Lettice felt in some mystericus way 
| drawn to the poor child. I don’t think Clystie ever 
loved any one as she did her.” 

“What maie you take in washing?” pursued her 
interregator. 

‘* Because it was the easiest and best thing I could 
do. My father had given me a fine education, while 
he was prosperous. He meant, poor man, to bring 
me up a lady; but he died when I was fifteen, and at 
sixteen I married. My husband was in a bank, and 
went wrong at first, by being a defaulter. Then he 
felt that he was disgraced for life, though his em- 
ployer pardoned him, and never had ambition after- 
wards, but took to drinking, and finally committed 
the crime that led to bis execution.” 

“And what became of your son?” 

“My son?” cried the woman, articulating with 
difficulty. ‘ What son?” 

‘Mamma said you had one.” 

“J did have one.” 

“And he is dead.” 

“Dead?” responded the woman, struggling with 
| her emotion; ‘ dead—dead—” in a monotonous, level 
voice. 

“Poor mother, how I pity you!’ exclaimed Mrs 
Lattune, rising, and placing her arm upon the neck 














white, and weird, muttering fearfully to herself, At 

last the passion seemed to subside. She sat, or rather 

threw herself upon a lounge near the window. 

‘This shall end,” she muttered to herself; “one 

thing or the other must happen: I shall go mad—or 

I shali accept the fate 1 have willfully marked out for 
myself, and goon to the hitter end, Which shall it 
be? Confess I cannot—will not; and Lam sacrificing 
my health and my beauty. I make all around me 
unhappy; I breathe poison into the atmosphere. 
After all, where is the great sin? 0, if I could cease 
to think of it as sin!—if I could! But I will make 
one more effort.” 

She arose as she spoke. She bathed her eyes and 
readjusted her bair. She discarded the widow’s cap 
and adorned her beautiful braids and curls with 
cherry ribbon, her mother’s favorite color. She went 
to her long-neglected wardrobe, and, shuddering as 
she touched it, teok down a rich crimson silk, and 
threw it on the bed. 

* No more reflection,” she murmured to herself; 
‘let bygones be bygones. 


pearance of bravery.” 


ed up expression to her spiritless eyes. 


mently, though under lier breath, “and they shall 
have nothing more to complain of. I will laugh and 
be merry, if my heart is breaking. I will drive to 
the shops and buy some expensive dresses; I will call 
in dressmakers, and all the appliances of art. I will 
-~ if Ican—forget myself; if I cannot, at least I can 


I bave travelled too far to 
recede; let me meet my fate, at least with the ap- | you were going to say; but there’s nothing of the 


In afew moments the dress was on, matched by | and will never, I hope, need a cent of your fortune. 
narrow ruftles and collar of Valenciennes lace. She | And I’m very glad for you, I’m sure, and see nothing 
touched her pale cheeks with a little rouge; sbe call- | at all to mourn over. Come, come, you must con- 


** Now let me play my part well,” she cried, vehe- | overcome by them. 


“but I cannot ket o! after all, = wretched 

—miserably wretched! Pity me, mamma.’ 

“Ido pity you, my dear; but I don’t tae 

you,” said her mother, in a serious, half-vexed way. 

“* Of course, if your husband made a will, and left 
property to you, I don’t see that it’s a thing to grieve 

over. You terrify me sometimes, darling, by these 
moods. Let me see the papers?” 

Daisy passed them to her with a trembling hand. 

** Twenty thousand pounds sterling. Well, my dear, 
all I can say is, that your good husband did the hand- 
some thing by bis wife, and I congratulate you. It’s 
a fine thing to have money in your own right, child, 
and what can make you so dolorous over it, is more 
than I can see. Of course it brings back all those 
unpleasant scenes; but you must try to dismiss them. 
A very pretty marriage dowry you will have,’ added 
Mrs. Mallows, smiling. ‘I understand Mr. King 
has been with papa this morning.” 

*O, but, mother—it seems so heartless—to take the 
money left by one—one—” 

*One husband, and give it to another, I suppose 


kind to be done. Mr. King is a rich man, my dear, 


quer these foolish fancies; I can’t bear to see you 
Go and rest, and forget all the 
disagreeables. Miss Brown will be bere in less than 
an hour, to try on your beautiful lace dress, and then 
we shall have to go and order bouquets, and see about 
the glass and silver.” 

Mrs. Lattune lifted her heavy head, but all com- 
posure had left her. A dull, dreary pain seemed to 


of the faded yet fair Mrs. ‘Turner. 
«“T have seemed to be, from my youth, marked out 


be a finished actress. Now for the play!” 


all!” came in, in sombre black, and with a sad, white face. 


your heart that Clystie really did commit that mur- | was surprised into an exclamation. 
der?” asked Mrs. Lattune, in a low voice. ‘*My dear—how altered! 






~ | 
| 


cried the stricken mother. 
No one was there but Clystie and myself, and when I | she subsided into her own sorrows, 


against the wall—the pistol near by, he dead, not a | the day.” 
lock touched, not a door open. Ah! if God would | Daisy escaped, and hurried down stairs. She fear: 


world; [shrink from this fearful trial. 
hope I shall be taken before it comes on.” 


out upon a beautiful garden, and stood, her forehead | of delight, followed it. Daisy stood in the library. 
pressed against one of the panes, looking out dream- 


quietly, so softly that the other sorrowful woman | has come back again. 
never beard her, she sobbed to herself. Then, shak- | put those hateful caps on again. 
ing her head mournfully, she murmured: 
not now—not now!” own darling.” 

And then she carried her to her father’s room. Th 





matter was mentioned, allusions to Clystie grew into | said: . 
commendations of her fortitude, ber beauty; and| ‘Ah! now I hope we have our old Daisy again. W 


rouse her, save when Clystie was mentioned. It | writing. 
seemed sometimes almost like the gloom of despair, | By degrees this new habit became essential to th 


Taking from her box a beautiful, scented handker- | other in her highly-wrought system. She hurried to 
for the arrows of misfortune,” said the widow, weep- | chief, she prepared to godovn and present herself | her room, and in her desperation, scarcely knowing 
ing; “but this last is the heaviest, the deadliest of | before Mrs. Mallows. At that moment Mrs. Turner | what she did, she lifted the cover of a carved ebony 


“ Wont you be angry, if I ask you if you think in | contrasting painfully with her mourning. Even she | Turner came in from the adjoining room, caught 


I never should have 
“That is what perplexes me, and drives me wild,” | known you; only—it seems to me you look more like | pistol looks tome!” And she recoiled, white with 
‘What must I think? | er. But then you were the same as twins;” and so | terror. 

** Week after 4 > 

went out in the morning, she layin a dead faint | next the trial begins. God only knows how I dread 


graciously please to take me home! I am tired of the | ed the contagion of grief in her present state. Her 
I think—I | mother was in the drawing-room, overseeing the | reporter is to be found in the fondness of honorable 
measurement of some upholstery; she caught a | gentlemen for the use of Latin and Greek quotations. 
Mrs. Lattune ba: glided to the window that looked | glimpse of her Daisy’s favorite dress, and, with a cry | Many men in the Gallery are, however, at least on a 


“ My own child—my own child!” her mother ex- | cal knowledge, and, moreover, constant communica- 
ily, seeing nothing. Presently, one after another, the | claimed; “ you have taken the burden of ten years | tions are kept up between the Gallery and the body 
big tears rushed up to her eyes, and rolled over, and | from my life. O, how beautiful you look! My Daisy | of the House, and any quotations which have failed 
And you are never going to | to reach the ears of the reporters are, as a rule, read- 
Dear, dear—you | ily supplied by those who have used them. Of course, 
.| looked like Lettice before, but you grow more like 
“It is like the bitterness of death; but I cannot— | her every day; I have my two children in one, my | the reporter’s work, as is indeed inevitable. It is 


Daisy went. Under the rich boddice the heart was | vid retired from the frowns ot his father-in-law. The 
Turner. Insensibly criticism grew less harsh, and so | beating cruelly, but no one knew it. She trembled | biblical knowledge of the reporters was not equal to 
tickle is the censorious public, that whenever the | from head to foot, as her father, surveying her again, | the strain put upon it by the adoption of this illus- 


CHAPTER XL old gentleman put on his glasses to inspect her. 
} “‘ Well, this is something like it, Daisy,” he said. 
| f “THIS SHALL END.” ‘Come here—you look good enough to kiss!” 
‘ ALL the papers heralded the good fortune of Mrs. 


wishes were repeated that she might be able to come | must give a party—eh, mother?—to welcome our lit- | acter as to show that those who had written them 
out of this fiery furnace unscathed. Every day | tle one into society. It does one no good to mourn all | had no very clear idea of the meaning of Mr. Bright’s 
brought the trial nearer, and the widow had sunk | one’s life. It’s much better to go into a convent.” | illustration. 
into a dull, cold apathy, from which it was hard to | And with this sage remark, he went on with his 


or the settled torture of guilt. Indeed, the whole | widow. She lost the woe-begone look better suited to | struck me that they were rather hazy about it.” 
Mallows ,household was very uncomfortable; its at- | age, and grew more charming every day. She met 
mosphere was contagious. Visitors came less often; | Baron King with cordial, frank-spoken words; she | derstood it well enough. 
Mrs. Mallows herself, comfortable always, but not as | no longer denied his caresses. She warbled like a | confoundedly ignorant as not to have read the Ara- | the House of Commons, the proceedings of which 
merry or as handsome as she had been, was constant- | bird, and played like an angel. She ceased to sit up | Lian Nights!” 
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be seen, as constantly disappointed her. 


our old manner of life may wake her up. 
of decline.” 


her husband. 
“I’m afraid it would shock Daisy.” 


her accommodation.” 


own room, in tears. 








ly making apologies for Daisy, who, it was plain to | nearly half the night, moaning and lamenting over 


“If it was not for this impending trial, I’d give 
Daisy a party,” she said one day to her husband. 
‘“* The child is dreadfully depressed, and a resume of 
I had no 
idea that even the death of her husband would trou- 
ble her so. It is shocking, and I fear I see symptoms 


“Give a party. What is this trial to us?” queried 


‘Nonsense! One would think this girl, Clystie, 
was related to us. The house is like a tomb, by 
Jove! I used tohave some comfort here, but I dread 
tocome home of late. Give a party; do anything to 
break up the chill. Don’t consult Daisy, and let Mrs. 
What-ye-call-her keep her room, if she likes. It was 
nonsense to bring her here—that’s my notion about 
it. However, as she is here, let her stay; but don’t, 
for Heaven’s sake, turn the house into a prison for 


Daisy was consulted; her mother talked to her long 
and seriously, and the result was that she sought her 
Mrs. Turner was absent on a 
visit to the prison, and Mrs. Lattune had the luxury 
of indulging to an unlimited extent, for an hour and 
a half, in her wretchedness. She walked the floor; 
she wrung her hands; she flung herself on her knees 


follies past; she grew gay, even gayer than her wont. 
Everybody said, ‘‘ Daisy is like her old self again.” 
She visited the prison as seldom as possible, and made 
her stay short. She contrived it so as never to be 
alone, and, while she treated Mrs. Turner with all 
due consideration, she no longer watched ber as be- 
fore. She dared not pity the pale creature, whose 
eyes grew large and hollow, day by day, and who 
seemed wasting away in a pitiful agony of uncertain- 
ty, but grew merry and careless, and even, at times, 
reckless. She drove with her mother to all the fash- 
ionable shops; she held consultations with milliners 
and dressmakers. She helped Mra. Mallows in the 
selection of new furniture and draperies for the 
forthcoming party. She expressed unbounded delight 
over a beautiful set of diamonds which her father 
gave her on her birthday. She had almost forgotten, 
she was almost happy, when, on her return from 
some visits; she met a parcel directed to her—a set- 
tlement of the estate, and the careful revision of the 
whole business, by Mr. William Lattune, the deceas- 
ed Mr. Lattune’s cousin. The perusal of this docu- 
ment, or rather the looking it over and seeing the 
sum-total, caused a terrible revalsion. Mrs. Mallows 
found her sitting, half-fainting, by the library-table, 
and instantly sveing the iegal-looking package, sur- 
mised the truth. 

‘Be brave, my Daisy,” she said, encouragingly. 





one moment to pray, and the next stood up, calling 
execrations on her own head. She unbound her hair, | mementoes of the past; but, my dear, we cannot re- 
and twisted it round and round, as if she would wind | call the dead, and it is better—” 

her own wild impulses away in its coils. Sometimes | 
she sobbed like a child, sometimes was tearless, and | Mrs. Lattune, moving her pale lips with difficulty ; 


“TI knowit’s very painful, sometimes, to see these 


“O mamma, it’s not that—it’s not that!” gasped 


press her eyelids down; heat and cold succeeded each 


, | box, disclosing a beautifully-wrought pistol. Mrs. 


sight of the weapon, and screamed. Duisy turned. 
“*O Mrs. Lattune, if you knew how frightful that 





PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 


One of the great difficulties of the parliamentary 





par with the average members of the House in classi- 


not always, however, the classical quotations which 
e | give the reporters the greatest trouble. Everybody 
remembers that famous speech of Mr. Bright’s, in 
which he named the party of malcontents on the 
Liberal side of the House after the cave to which Da- 


tration, and next morning the reports in one or 
e | two of the London newspapers were of such a char- 


porting staff of one of the papers, “‘ do you think our 
e | fellows understood that quotation of Bright’s? It 


of the Gallery. 


House, and how deftly they note everytuing down 
with pen or pencil. Let us now watch the process by 


plain English characters in the columns of our 
morning newspapers. Very early in the evening, the 
cabins behind the Gallery are filled by reporters who 
have taken their “‘ turn,” and who are writing out 
their turns. The accommodation provided for them 


same time. In order to supplement the provision 
made for them in the immediate vicinity of the Gal- 


set apart after a certain hour for their use, and if you 
go in here at any time during the evening, you will 


can at the dreary task of transcription. As fast as 
messengers of the different newspapers, who carry 
in cabs or on horseback to the newspaper offices, and 


work goes on during the whole of the evening; and 
80 perfect are the arrangements, that often before a 


greater part of it is not only written out, but actually 
in type in more than one newspaper oftice. Without 
the system of short turns, this would, of course, be 
impossible. One peculiarity of the “turn” system 
is, that great pains need to be taken to avoid mistakes 









accidentally tranepeced. To prevent ‘this, each: man, 
ere he begins his report, heads his first slip of trans. 
cript with his own name and that of the reporter 
who has preceded him, thus: ‘‘ Jones follows Brown; ’ 
and he adds similar words to the last slip, thus: 
** Smith follows Jones.”” These words are of course 
set up in type for the guidance of the printer; and it 
sometimes happens that they find their way in con- 
seq@ence into the newspaper itself. On one celebrat- 
ed occasion, Mr. Disraeli, who was depicting in giow- 
ing words the dangers to society arising from some 
act of the Liberal government, exclaimed, in the 
midst of his peroration, ‘‘ Then, sir, what follows?” 
This question was unexpectedly answered in one 
morning paper by the remarkable words, “ Green 
follows Robson.” 

It is only of late years that the reporters have writ- 
ten out their notes in the House itself. Formerly, 
every man at the close of his ‘‘ turn” went to the of- 
fice of his paper, and “wrote out” there. The re- 
porters of the Times, atter a certain hour of the 
evening, still adopt this plan, so that they are con- 
stantly hurrying to and fro between Printing house 
Square and Westminster in the cabs which are al- 
ways waiting in readiness for them at the bottom of 
the Gallery stairs. This system was found, however, 
to waste so much time, that it has been abandoned 
by the London press, with the exception of the paper 
to which I have just referred. The provincial press 
is represented in the Gallery by the reporters of the 
Electric Telegraph Co., who do those short summa- 
ries of the proceedings which are supplied by tele- 
graph to the daily newspapers published in the prov- 
inces. These summaries are telegraphed from the 
House itself, and are sent so quickly and regularly, 
that I myself have known occasions on which the 
conclusion of along debate has been received ata 
newspaper office three hundred miles from the House 
of Commons, ten minutes after the last speaker sat 
down. The whole of the newspaper « flices in London 
are of course kept in constant communication with 
the House, so that editors and sub-editors know ex- 
actly, throughout the evening, what is going on 
there, and can at any moment provide for whatever 
emergencies may arise. 

The Reporters’ Gallery in the House of Lords is 
situated immediately beneath the Strangers’ Gallery, 
and is much smaller and more inconvenient than that 
in the House of Commons. The truth is, however, 
that, alike in the estimation of newspaper men and 
of the general public, the proceedings in the upper 
chamber lack the interest and importance attaching 
to those in the lower. The reports of the proceed- 
ings of the Lords are, in consequence, much more 
meagre, and the staff of reporters employed in pro- 
ducing them is much less numerous than that engag- 
ed in the House of Commons. Those who have spent 
an evening in the House of Lords must know that 
the reporter’s work there is of a very disagreeable 


a good deal of bungling often occurs in this part of | character. The chamber has been ingeniously con- 


structed to affurd those in it the least possible chance 
of hearing what is said, and the noble lords them- 
selves are too much under the delusion that a con- 
versational tone of voice is the highest style of 
oratory. 

The annals of the Gallery are rich both in celebrat- 
ed names and in amusing incidents. Though very 
many of those who work there are mere professional 
reporters, the end of whose ambition is resched 
when they have attained a seat in it, not a few are 
young men of talent, who take up parliamentary re- 
porting as @ means of support, whilst they are fight- 
ing their way at the bar, or in the higher branches of 
literature. Among those who have thus found the 


“I say,” said the sub-editor to the chief of the re- | five or seven guineas a week—which is the usual sti- 


pend of the parliamentary reporter—a very season- 
able addition to their income, may be mentioned the 
names of one lord-chancellor, Lord Campbell; one 


‘*O yes,” was the immediate response. ‘‘ They un- | judge, Mr. Justice Talfourd; and not a few Q.C.s, 
None of them can be so | some of whom are now living, and occupy seats in 


they were glad to report in early days. But the most 


But it is time that we saw the reporters at work out | celebrated of all the men who at one time or another 
We have had ample opportunity of | took notes in the Gallery is the great novelist to 
seeing how closely they listen to remarks madein the | whom we are indebted fur the creation of Mr. Pick- 


wick and Little Nell. There are still in the Gallery of 
the House veterans who remember the days when 


which their shorthand notes are transformed into | Charles Dickens sat by their side, as a member of the 


reporting staff of the Morning Chronicle, which had 
then the crack corps of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Dickens will not, we hope, be offended when he hears 
that the verdict of his old colleagues is that, asa 
general reporter, he was unequalled for the speed 


here is of the most Jimited description—not one half | with which he could turn out great quantities of 
of the whole number being able to obtain seats at the | work, but that this was done in a rough and ready 


style, and was by no means characterized by that 
neatness which is, at all events, aimed at in all good 


lery, one of the committee-rooms—No. 18—has been | parliamentary reporting. 


There are many good stories told respecting the 
Gallery. Many have doubtless heard of the old re- 


see @ score or 80 Of reporters working as hard as they | porter who, in the midst of a duil debate, suddenly 


called out for the Speaker to favor the House with a 


the “ slips”’ are written they are gathered up by the | song. Another gentleman, engaged in the House of 


Lords, having heard one statesman of repute state 


them off at stated intervals, and convey them either | that another had introduced a bill “with indecent 


haste,’”’ headed his report with the words, ‘‘ Charge 


deliver them into the hands of the printer. This | of Indecency against Lord Sv-and-s0;” whilst a 


third, who had been told that profane language wzs 
on no account to be admitted into his reports, once 


member has finished his speech in the House, the | destroyed the effect of one of O’Connell’s finest pieces 


of oratory by printing the word “damned,” when 
used in its most legitimate sense, in the form in which 
it usually appears in our police reports, 





It is a good thing to possess genius, but generally a 





arising from the “turns” of different men being 


bad thing to be possessed by it. 
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THE ABBOT’S POOL. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 } 

Mrs. Denbigh could scarcely believe that she 
did not really hold in her hand the love-token which 
had gone down into the deep sea on her dead hus- 
band’s finger. 

She waiked back to the bouse, sadly, and, when 
she found herself in the fast darkening bedroem, 
was seizliwith a fit of eerie spectral terror. She 
flung ber hat and cloak on the bed, and was rushing 
down at full speed to the drawing-room, where can- 
dies had just been placed, when her husband, com- 
ing in at the front door, almost caught her in his 
arms. 

She was surprised by the quickness with which he 
perceived that something was amiss, and at the 
sharp tone, almost expressive of some keen anxiety, 
in which he asked: 

What is it? What has happened?” 

She told him,as they stood together by the draw- 
ing-room fire; ending with the very natural question: 

“Ig it not strange? I never saw a ring the least 
like it anywhere, and this is exactly the same.” 

He roughly snatched the ring out of her hand, ex- 
claiming: 

‘* Throw it into the fire—don’t touch it—throw it 
away!’’ 

Elsie’s tirst impulse, then as always, was to sub- 
mit; but in a moment she recollected that the ring 
must belong to somebody, and that it was of real 
value. As she stooped to rescue it, he held her 
back, angrily. 

“I wont have you continually harking back to 
that old story. Everything you see, every trifle that 
happens, you twist into some recollection of what 
you ought never to think of more. You wrong me 
in your thoughts, Elsie, every hour of the day.” 

Dismayed, astonished and scared, Elsie drew back, 
and hastily bared her arm where his iron fingers had 
left their purple marks. She looked at the bruise 
with the piteous look of a child that has received a 
hurt, and presently tears began to flow. But he was 
by no means softened by the sight; with unabated 
~ anger he went on: 

‘* What is it you suppose? What is it you assert? 
Let me know at once, all you are thinking.” 

* What can I think?” she said, looking up in won- 
der. “Ido not understand you to-day, Philip. Of 
course this ring must have been dropped by some- 
body; but it so like the ring I gave—’’ She stopped, 
afraid of again arousing his jealous temper, and 
pleaded ‘‘Any one would bave been startled, Philip; 
you should not—you should not—” And bere broke 
down and began to cry. 

He took several turns up and down the room, then 
stopped close to her, as she stood leaning on the 
mantel-piece. 

‘* Elsie, stop those sobs. Stop them at once, if you 
do not want to drive me mad. Crying? Are you 
actually crying because I have been a brute to you? 
And I vowed I would never cause you one tear! O! 
my darling, my darling, forgive me.” 

The tears vanished in smiles. 

** You did frighten me for a minute,” she said; * but 
itis over now. You take everything too seriously, 
Philip.” 

“DoI? Bear with me, Elsie, bear with me, for if I 
loved you less I should take things less to heart. Dry 
your eyes, and think no more about it now, my poor, 
poor little darling ” 

*“Do you pity me?” asked Elsie, all bright and 
happy again; “indeed you need not; and look! here 
is the ring; it has fallen quite wenaieiied under the 
grate.” 

* Give it to me,” said her husband, “holding out his 
hand, ‘1 will advertise it in the local paper. You 
know Abbot’s Pool has been a lion in a small way; 
but I shall put an end to all that now, and lock up 
the tield.” 

** Here it is,” said Elsie; ‘‘ surely it is not hot.” 

“No; why?” 

“T tancied that you shrank, as if it burnt your 
tingers.’”’ 

Next day she asked her husband if he had taken 
any steps about the advertisement; he curtly an- 
swered that he had settled it all; and she, being a 
woman of yielding disposition, and no great curiosi- 
ty, remained satistied with the answer. 








CHAPTER III. 
Why any secret? I love not secrets. 

THE honeymoon was over, the ordeal of wedding 
visits gone through, and the doctor and his wife set- 
tled down into home life. Philip Denbigh had well 
said that Elsie was the only woman in the world for 
him ; and every hour of close wedded union deep- 
ened his passionate affection for her. His nature, 
reserved and intense in everything, was one which 
peculiarly needed to repose on “ the soft pillow of a 
woman’s mind ;” and though not by any means his 
equal in intellect, she very soon learned to enter into 
many of the subjects that interested him, and to like 
them for their own sake as well ag for his. And yet, 
while every hour gave her fresh proofs of his devotion 
to her, while she saw that bis fond looks fullowed her 
whenever they were in company together, and that 
her soft voice was always heard by him in ever so 
large a party, Elsie had arrived, within the first year 
of their marriage, at the conclusion that, for some 
reason beyond her ken, her husband was not happy, 
and, moreover, that he did not fully trust her. He 
was unaccountably anxious to study the address of 
every letter she received, and he bad a habit of cross- 
examining her minutely, and with a restless eager- 





she had seen and wht she had done during bis ab- | 
| dark dress, as she coaxed the kettle into boiling. 
| was a picture of home comfort, and Philip Denbigh 


sence; it often happened that be would recur to the 
subject long after she bad finished ber simple history, 


turning on her with sudden, sharp questioning, as if | 


he suspected her of trying to conceal or falsify some- 
thing. More than once some chance inaccuracy in 
her statement had worked him up into just such an 
unreasonable storin as she had seen on the day when 
she found the ring; but he was always 80 sorry after- 
wards, and so grieved to have grieved her, that she 
learned to dread these scenes far more on bis account 
than for the passing pain they caused herself. 

At first she always considered that the was to 
blame when he fell into these strange fits of temper; 
but she was soon half-vexed, half-comforted, to find 
that his captious and suspicious ways were discussed 
with lively interest in the kitchen. 

“TI don't know what ever have acometo’un. It’s 
enough to drive a body maze-mad,” old Isott de- 
clared, with free spoken wrath. ‘ He’ve as good as 
told Ia score o’ times this year as I were a trying 
for to deceive ’un. I tell ’un I never did tell lies 
when I were young, and ’taint likely as I’d begin 
now as I’ll 80 soon have to gie an account. Master 
baint half the gentleman he used to be, and I don’t 
care who hears me say 80.” 

But in spite of these growls, Isott vigorously 
snubbed her underlings if they ventured to make 
any remarks to the same effect in her presence. 

One hot August afternoon, when the earth seemed 
to lie baking and panting under the fierce heat of 
the sun, Mr. Denbigh was walking, with rapid strides, 
acroas the field at the back of his house. It was a 
short cut from some parts of the village, but of late 
he had seldom used it. On this cccasion he crossed 
the grass almost at a run, vaulted over the low gate 
which led into the garden, and was soon at the draw- 
ing-room window. The outside blinds were down, 
and the room looked cool and pleasant in their green 
shade; the perfume of jasmine, and roses, and lem- 
on-scented verbena, breathed from t e flower vases; 
and Elsie, in her white summer dress, was seated at 
the open window. She began an exclamation at her 
husband’s worn, fagged looks, but he interrupted 
her: 

**T can’t stop. I only came to tell you that I was 
right in what I feared this morning. Those Bailey 
children have scarlet fever, undoubtedly, in its worst 
form. That poor little boy is dead already, and the 
four others are down. Fools that they are! Never 
calling one in until it is too late.” 

*O, how sorry I am!” 

** Yes, I don’t see what chance any of them have 
in that close nest of cottages; it must spread like 
wildfire. And it has been for a week in the work- 
house wards at Slowcombe.”’ 

** Will that give you more work?” 

** Of course; I have sent for help from Brixham, 
but, till it comes, I must do all the work, so don’t 
wait dinner for me.” 

“ But can’t you come in and take a mutton-chop? 
No? Well, some cold meat? A glass of wine, at 
least?” said Elsie, diminishing her offers as he shook 
his head at every suggestion. 

‘*T shall do very well; only, love, don’t expect me 
till you see me, and, above all, don’t sit up.” 

** But can I do nothing to help these poor people? 
Do they want nothing? 

‘* Nothing? Everything! Go to Mrs. Carter, dear- 
est, and see what woman’s wit can devise to help the 
sick, and, above all, to feed up and care for those 
who are still well; prevention is better than cure. 
Only, whatever happens, I wont have you run into 
the slightest danger, mind that.” 

Then followed two months, during which Mrs. 
Denbigh scarcely saw her husband,*though she heard 
of him from many people, and never without praise 
and blessing. It was a sharp conflict that he waged 
with the plague fiend, and he brought to the service 
all the power of science and skill assisted by the 
thoroughness which was his great characteristic. 
Though he seemed to bave more on his hands than 
any human being could accomplish, no one was neg- 
lected, no blunders were made, nobody could com- 
plain of forgetfulness, or undue hurry on the doctor’s 
part, and many were dragged back from the very 
brink of the grave. He really seemed to live with- 
out eating or sleeping; and, even when assistance 
came from elsewhere, he only entered his own house 
for @ hurried meal, a cold bath, an hour’s sleep, and, 
above all, the word and kiss to his wite, which, as he 
truly told her, were more to him than sleep. 

With the freshening days of October, the fever 
abated, the fresh cases became fewer every day, and 
many of the sick began to recover. The vicar’s 
wife, who had been managing a dispensary, while 
Mrs. Denbigh had undertaken certain arrangements 
for feeding some of those yet unstricken, reported 
that they had better join forces, most of the conva- 
lescents having reached a stage to require kitchen 
physic. And at last there came an evening when 
Mr. Denbigh entered his house as it was growing 
dusk, and announced to his delighted wife, that, un- 
less specially summoned, he should not go out again 
that night. 

“Never mind about dinner, Elsie,” he said; 
you have dined, tea will be much more to the pur- 
pose.” And he passed on to- his dressing-room. 
When he entered the sitting-room again, it was glow- 
ing with the brightness of fire and candle; thechintz 
curtains were drawn to exclude the dreary wet day- 
light; the arm-chair was drawn temptingly near the 
fire; and the choice white tea-service, which Elsie 
only used on‘rare occasions, sent out its fragrance 


from its own particular little table. Elsie herself 


“ if 














ness which he tried in vain to conceal, as to whem | knelt 0 on 1 the hearth, the firelight glancing on her | friend of her husband’s. 
shining bair and the few bright ornaments on her | 
It | 


seemed for once to give himself up entirely to the 
enjoyment of the moment, as he sank back into the 
depths of bis arm-chair to his well-earned repose. 

“ Thank you,” he roused himself to say, as his wife 
arranged a tempting little meal at his elbow on 
another small table; ‘‘1 ought to be waiting on you, 
my love, not you on me; but somehow | am -trange- 
ly tir 

‘*No wonder; but you are only tired, not ill, are 
you?” she asked, with eudden alarm. ‘‘O Philip, 
how hot your head is!” 

She noticed, too, that he only played with the food 
which Isott had carefully prepared, and at length 
he owned that it was of no use to try to eat it. 

** But don’t look so scared, Elsie,’’ he said, smiling. 
** My hour has not struck yet.” 

“I can’t get out of the trick of feeling anxious,” 
she returned; ‘* though it is so very faithless of me, 
when you have 80 many prayers to guard you. If 
you could hear, Philip, how these poor mothers 
speak of you! They are so grateful!” 

“Grateful? God help them, poor wretches! 
they’ve little enough to be grateful to me for,” said 
Mr. Denbigh, heavily. ‘‘How many of them find 
life so pleasant, do you think, that they need be very 
overpowering in their thankfulness?” 

* Most of them; nearly all, [am sure. The poor- 
est of them have something to love, and, therefore, 
something to live for. Surely, Philip, you and I, of 
all people, should never talk as if life were not worth 
having.” 

“ May be so; but for my part, with every case I 
brought around, I wondered if the child—they were 
most of them children, you know—wouldn’t live to 
curse me for not letting it die.” 

“O! Of a child one may sometimes feel that, but 
it is a faithless feeling still, isit not? God, who bas 
allowed you to save them, has surely done so for 
some good wise purpose, and for their own happiness. 

‘Tt’sall a lottery,” said Mr. Denbigh, gloomily; 
‘the circumstances make the saint or sinner. Do 
you suppose that Cain or Judas, or any others whose 
names are a by-word for all that is bad. were really 
one whit worse than dozens and hundreds of respec- 
table folks, who have lived respected, and had all 
the shops shut on their funeral day? Not they. It 
all depends on the amount of temptation that is 
thrown in a man’s way, whether he stands or falle.” 

“ But surely,”’ said IF lsie, rather bewildered, “it 
is not as if we were at the mercy of chance; surely 
God sends all our trials according to what he knows 
to be best for us?” 

‘* Yes, that is the correct theory, I know, and cer- 
tainly a comfortable one, doing away with any sem- 
blance of human responsibility. If Omnipotence 
and Omniscience arrange all the scenes of the play, 
well and good. Man is only a puppet in their hands; 
let them look to it.’’ 

He spoke bitterly and incoherently, and Elsie was 
silent a moment, shocked at his expressions. 

* [do not know you to-night, Philip,” she then 
said, looking anxiously in his face; ‘‘ you are tired 
out. Wont you goto bed? Think how long it is 
since you have hada night’s unbroken rest. You 
will take a more hopeful view of life and of your fel- 
low-creatures, to-morrow, I am sure.” 

‘*It is longer still since I have heard you sing,” he 
answered. ‘‘Have you not a book of golemn old 
chants somewhere? Iam not in tune for anything 
else to-night.” 

She searched among her music, and presently her 
sweet low voice began to chant the Dies Ire, witha 
mournful, pathetic expression, which peculiarly suit- 
ed the grand old melody and the touching words, in 
which faith and hope are struggling with something 
akin to despair. Her husband leaned his head on his 
hand, as he listened intently to the passionate plead- 
ing of every solemn verse. 


Seeking me Thy worn feet hasted, 
On the cross Thy soul death tasted; 
Let not all those toils be wasted! 


sang Elsie, and, as the last notes died away, he rose 
abruptly, saying: 

“Tam tired out, Elsie, and my head aches. I will 
go to bed.” 

His wife soon followed him, but before midnight 
she was at Isott’s door with a frightened summons. 
He had awakened from a short sleep to find the pain 
in his head violently increased, and was in a state of 
so much fever, that Mrs. Denbigh was dreadfully 
frightened. Hewas quite conscious, however, ana 
would not hear of her sending for Mr. Scott; indeed 


she had not confidence enough in Mr. Scott’s skill | 


to care to press the matter; and she was presently 
comforted by Isott’s pronouncing that be was merely 
over-tired, and recommending that universal pana- 
cea, acup of tea. It did him good, for he fell intoa 
sleep. It was so uneasy a one, however, that Mrs. 
Denbigh would not risk disturbing him by lying 
down again herself, but joined the old servant, who 
sat keeping watch over the teapot by the fire in the 
dressing-room. 

‘* He seems to be dreaming very miserably, and he 
isso feverish,” she whispered. ‘ Do you really think 
it is not going to be anything bad ?”’ 


“ Lor bless ye, no,” said Isott, reassuringly; ‘he 


be just a downright tired out, that’s what he be. 


To my mind, he haint been really like hisself this 


ever so long.” 


* T have sometimes thought that too,” said Elsie, 
too frightened not to speak plainly to this tried old 





| and worry; still, it may be the fever. 


**T have fancied him out of 
spirits, O, thislong time.” And she glanced through 
the open door at the bed where he lay, his counte- 
nance looking most careworn and haggard in his un- 
easy sleep. 

“My dear,” said Isott, in a mysterious whisper, 
* he do love ye better’n anything as ever he’ve a got; 
whatever be a troubling of him, it baint nothing as 
you’ve gota call to be jealous of; you be sure of 
that.” 

*O, surely yes,” Elsie said, smiling at the prepos- 
terous idea that she could be jealous. 

“ Well, then,” the old woman went on, “ supposin’ 
he’ve a got some secret as he do keep from ye, it 
baint nothing of that sort, and may be, if he’d take 
courage, and up and tell ye, he’d be a deal easier 
once t’was over.” 

Mrs. Denbigh felt and looked surprised, but did 
not know what to say, and Isott went on rapidly: 

“‘T be a foolish old ’oman, like enough, but sure I 
a1 he haint never been the same since that there 
strange gentleman came here the night afore yon and 
he was married. What! he never told ye, eh?” she 
added, seeing her mistress’s bewildered looks. 

“T do not think he ever did,” said Mrs. Denbigh, 
collecting all her soft dignity, ‘‘ so, Isott, don’t you 
tell me, either; for I should not like to hear it at all, 
unless I hear it from him.” 

* Lor’ bless ye, Mrs. Denbigh, I haint a got noth- 
ing to tell ye. *I'was only as I were up late, over in 
my cottage there, ironing out Jonathan’s shirt, and 
I seed a light in the surgery parlor, and I looke? 
across and seed he and a strange man a standirg be- 
tween the light and the window, talking. There, my 
dear, that be all, I do assure you.” 

* Well, that is not much, certainly. 
you tell me of it? I don’t understand.” 

‘* Strangers be scarce in Sedgbrook,” said Isott, 
bluntly, *‘and strangers like that, too, with a lot of 
nasty hair stuff all about his mouth and chin, and 
the hair o’ his head Lord kuows how long, and his 
face all one as the color of that there brown table- 
cover. Not as I saw much of ’un; ’twere master as I 
did look at, and as sure as you’re alive, my dear, he’d 
brought him some bad news or other; for master’d 
got a look on his face as I never seed there afore— 
though many and many many’s the time I’ve seen it 
there since.” 

Mrs. Denbigh felt uncomfortable. Still she felt 
that to discuss Philip’s affairs with a servant, even 89 
old and tried a servant as Isott, was not seemly,:n1, 
rather reproaching herself for having listened so far, 
she began: 

“Well, Isott, when Mr. Denbigh is well, I will ask 
him about it, you may be sure.” 

“Do ye, my dear, do ye,’’ said Isott, interrupting 
her eagerly. ‘“‘ Now that be the very reason why l’ve 
telled ye all this. Suppose master have a got iniv 
debts with this here new furnishing, or sup} ose 
there be any trouble as he’ve a got into afore he was, 
a courting of you. Lord bless ye, young men will be 
young men! Why, it’s only natural as he shouldn’t 
like to tell ye, and nothing’ll ever put it out of ny 
mind as that there queer, furrin-looking chap were 
either a bullying him for money, or trying for to break 
off his marriage wi’ you, or sum’at o’ that. Sonow, 
my dear, do ye try and make ’un tell ye about it; for 
’tis a nasty, tiresome feel for a man to have sum’at as 
he’s bound to keep from his missus. Hark! Hebea 
waking.” 

He had indeed awakened. with a great start, and 
Elsie, going softly to bis side, found him sitting up 
in bed, and could hear him repeating, under bis 
breath very rapidly, the words, ‘“‘ Fear not them that 
kill the body—that kill the body—but fear Him that 
can cast both body and soul into hell.” 

She was overpowered with horror and alarm; but, 
in another moment he came to himself, and said, in 
his natural voice,"s he sank back on the pillow: 

* Elsie, how came you to be up at this hour?” 

* You have not been well,” she answered, keeping 
her voice steady by an effort; but, dimly as the night 
light was burning, her white looks did not escape his 
notice, and the next question was in the sharp, anx- 
ious voice which she knew so well. 

‘‘What have I been saying to make you look like 
that?” 

“ Nothing, dearest. I think some texts from the 
Bible were ruuning in your head; nothing more.” 

** Nothing more, really?”? He held her hand tight- 
ly across his burning forehead, while he seemed to 
collect his thoughts. “ Elsie,” he resumed, in a@ 
calmer tone, “‘ listen to me. I believe this headache 
and feverishness are nothing but the effect of work 
If it should 
be, you must make me one promise. Let Isott nurse 
me, aud let no ene else enter the room, and dunt 
come near me yourself. Promise!” 

‘*T cannot, indeed. How can you ask me?” she 
cried, much hurt. “ Would not you despise any 
wite who could make or keep such a promise?” 

** Promise!” he repeated. ‘‘ Elsie, you are driving 
me into a fever; you are driving me mad by refusing; 
you don’t know what youdo. Promise!” 


What make: 





ious, she gave the required promise, trusting that | 
she was not very wicked in doing so without mean- | 
ing to keep it. 

“But I hope you will be better to-morrow,” she 
said, as cheerfully as she could. ‘ Isottt thinks yuu 
are only worn vut by all you have lately done.” 

* It is my own belief,” he said. And still holding 
her hand clasped in his, he soon fell into another 
sleep; a less uneasy one this time, though still he 
moaned and muttered. And at every startled wak- 





ing, came the question: 
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“« What have I been saying?” 

Towards morning he grew quieter, and Elsie no- 
| ticed, thankfally, that his forehead and hands were 
cooler, and his face more like itself. She stole to the 
window, and stepped behind the curtain to look at 
the dawn, which was beginning to break; and as she 
leaned her head against the glass, her thoughts were 
busy with Isott’s suggestion. It comforted her to 
think that some old debt or boyish scrape was at the 
bottom of her husband’s strange words and ways. 
That, she thought, would account for everything. 
His uneven spirits, his suspicious temper, his jealous 
dread of what she might hear or see, would all be 
quite natural if he were keeping some secret from 
her. Her eyes filled with happy, hopeful tears, as 
she pictured herself winning from him his full confi- 
dence, and giving him in return the heartfelt assur- 
ance that no extravagance, or felly, or boyish error 
could in the least diminish her love, or lessen her 
respect for him. 

“When he is well,” she thought, “ I will ask him 
what he has on his mind, _ if he will but tell me, 
all will be weil.” 

Sv muked Elsie Denbigh, while her husband, with- 
in the room, tossed and muttered in his feverish 
sleep; and without the room, the reddening sky was 
reflected in the black waters of the Abbot’s Pool. 





HOW THEY MAKE POPES. 


Assume a vacancy in the chair of the so-called 
Vicar of Christ; the Pope is dead. Who is to be his 
successor? First of all, the fact itself must be au- 
thenticated in proper form; and to do this, one of 
the officials of the Camera visita the death-chamber. 
Standing at the door, and striking it with a gilt mal- 
let, the Cameolenga, receiving no reply, enters the 
room, taps the corpse on the forehead with a silver 
mallet, and then falling on his knees, proclaims the 
Pope tobe no more. The tolling of the great bell of 
St. Peter’s announces to the people of Rome that 
they have lost their sovereign, and the church her 
head. Consistently with the theory of personal gov- 
ernment prevailing in the holy city, the announce- 
ment of the Pope’s death is practically an announce- 
ment of the temporary suspension of all government. 
All political and all judicial authority ceases; the 
law-courts suspend their sittings; anarchy reigns. 
This state of lawlessness continues for nine days— 
that is, till the appointment of a fresh Pope—and this 
period was for centuries distinguished by outrages 
that were a scandal to the government of the holy 
city. 

The day after the Pope’s death, the cardinals meet, 
and break what is called the piscatorial ring. This 
ring has a history of its own—a more romantic his- 
tory probably than any other ring in Europe—and if 
it could speak, it might tell us some startling secrets 
about the Vatican. It is, we believe, a plain gold 
ring, bearing the efligy of St. Peter. Its principal 
use is to sign apostolic briefs; and it has been used 
for this purpose by the Popes from the earliest ages 
of the church. Looking through the recently pub- 
lished Correspondence of Napoleon I., a few days ago, 
we came across an interesting incident. When Na- 
poleon issued his orders for the seizure of the prayer- 
books and papers of Pius VII., he laid particular 
stress upon this ring; he wished it to be seized at all 
bazards; and when it could not be found, his maj- 
esty ordered an officer of gendarmes to demand it 
directly from the Holy Father. This was the crown- 
ing affront of Napoleon to the Pope; and Pius VII. 
hesitated for some moments whether to comply with 
the rude imperial request or not. A captive, how- 
ever, and at the emperor’s mercy, it was impossible 
to resist; and at last the Holy Father, taking a little 
leathern purse out of his pocket, produced a fisher- 
man’s ring, broke it in two, as it is broken on the 
death of every pontiff, and handed the pieces to the 
gendarmes. Through Prince Borghese, the broken 
ring was forwarded to the emyeror at Paris; but it 
afterwards found its way to the Vatican, and now 
frequently adorns the finger of the supreme pontiff. 

The funeral of the Pope is a striking and gorgeous 
ceremony. It is not till the ninth day after his death 
that the cardinals reassemble to elect a successor; 
and the Ballot Society will be glad to hear that the 
Pope is elected, like a member of a club, by ballot. 

The right of election vests in the College of Cardin- 
als; and this right is inviolable; nothing can touch 
it. It is a personal privilege, and one that survives 
even excommunication—the highest sentence of the 
church. Neither heresy nor crime can distranchise 
@ cardinal; once a cardinal, always a cardinal; and, 
though beyond the pale of the church, he may pre- 
sent himself at the Vatican on the day of election 
with his conclave, and assert his right to cast his 
vote with the greatest princes of the church for the 
sovereign pontiff. 

The modus operandi is this. The cardinals, attend- 
ed by their conclavists, and accompanied by a host of 
high officials, assemble on the day of election at the 
Vatican, and are all locked up together, like an Eng- 
lish jury, till they have delivered themsclves of their 
verdict—that is, till they have made a Pope. No 
name is proposed; no speeches are made; hardly a 
word is spoken; a Quakers’ meeting could not be 
quieter. What takes place is this. In the centreof 
| the room stands a chalice, cor what we may call an 
electoral urn. Each cardinal in turn writes upon a 
strip of paper the name of the candidate for whom 
he votes; and this strip of paper, doubled up, is by 
the conclavists deposited in the chalice. When the 
votes of the college have been thus collected, the 
names of the candidates are read aloud, and the 
number of votes announced. The Pupe must be elect- 
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ed by a majority of two-thirds of the college; and if 
any name attains this number on the first ballot, of 
course there is an end of the business; the Pope has 
been pricked. Butif noone gets this number, the 
voting papers are burned; and the people outside 
the college, waiting for the verdict, know when fhey 
see the puff of smoke that they are still without a 
sovereign. A second ballot is then taken; and, if 
necessary, a third. But it is understood at the third 
ballot no cardinal will vote a second time for the 
same candidate. If, therefore, he still adheres to his 
first choice, he writes nemine on his voting-paper, 
which, being interpreted, means that he votes for no 
one; and thus, at athird ballot, by this process of 
casting out, a majority of two-thirds is obtained, and 
the Pope is made. No; not quite made; for the 
courts of France, Spain and Austria possess each, in 
turn, a veto upon the vote of the College of Cardinals; 
and they may exercise this veto without a word of 
explanation. It is a simple case of black-balling. 
We do not find that it has been very frequently ex- 
ercised; but as lately as 1830, the court of Madrid 
exercised its right by black-balling Cardinal Guistin- 
iana. This power, however, can only be exercised 
once; and there are cases on record where the col- 
lege, having set their hearts on a man wkom they 
knew to be obnoxious to one of the courts (say to 
France), have first of all put up a Pope in buckram— 
that is a cardinal whom they knew must be black- 
balled by France; and then, having cleared the 
ground, elected their own man without risk. Portu- 
gal and Naples have at different times put in their 
claims to the privilege of black-balling a Pope; but 
these have never been allowed by the Sacred College; 
and now that Spain has thrown off the Bourbons, 
she, too, we suppose, will lose her right of controlling 
the election of the next Pope. Ii she does, the elec- 
tion will practically vest in the hands of France and 
Austria; and there can be little doubt, in that case, 
that the keys of St. Peter and the fisherman’s ring 
will pass into the hands of the dark-browed and 
silent young prelate who, by a rare stroke of fortane, 
possesses at once the confidence of the Times and 
the Tuileries, of the Pope and the people of Rome. 
What the conclave think of Cardinal Lucien Bona- 
parte, we have, of course, no means of knowing; but 
if we were making a book upon the event—and those 
who know Italy, know that it is frequently done— 
we should certainly lay on the first tavorite. 
Perhaps there is one more fact which we ought to 
mention—that is, that the Pope need not necessarily 
be either acardinal or even a priest. The Sacred 
College may, if they think fit, make a Pope out of a 
layman; they did on one occasicn; and if the Sacred 
College wish to pay this ‘‘isle of saints” a compli- 
ment, we know no reason why they should not 
place the tiara on the brows of the learned and ac- 
complished canonist, who is, perhaps, on the whole, 
the most distinguished lay representative of the 
Catholic faith and of Catholic ideas in England, 
and also a member of the House of Commons, 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) : 
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MASONIC INSTALLATION. 

Tuesday evening, Dec. 15th, was appointed for the 
dedication of the new Masonic Hall erected in Union 
Square, Somerville, and for the installation of the 
newly elected officers of John Abbot Lodge, which is 
to occupy the hall. M. W. Grand Master, Charles 
C. Dame was present, but owing to some unexplained 
cause, the other officers of the Grand Lodge did not 
appear, and the ceremonies of the dedication were 
necessarily deterred. The installation services were 
proceeded with in the presence of a very large com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen, who observed them 
with much interest and pleasure. 

At half-past eight o’clock, the Master of the Lodge, 
Bro. Henry F. Woods, announced that the Lodge 
was open for the installation of officers, and appointed 
@ committee to wait upon the Grand Master and 
conduct him to the hall. Upon his entrance, the 
Master resigned to him his chair, and after prayer 
by the chaplain, Rev. Bro. M. Durell, the jowels of 
the officers were gathered by the Marshal of the 
Lodge, Bro. George O. Brastow. The Grand Master 
then appointed a commi!tee to examine the Master 
elect as to his qualifications for the duties of the office 
he was about to assume; and upon their report that 
he was qualified, the Marshal presented him to the 
Grand Master, who installed him according to the 
ancient form, and invested him with the jewels and 
emblems of his office. He was then conducted to 
the chair in the East, and after the usual proclama- 
tion, was saluted by the brethren with the public 
honors of Masonry. The Grand Master then again 
took the chair, and the remaining officers, elected 
and appointed, were installed and conducted to their 
several stations. The Marshal proclaimed that the 
officers had been duly installed, and the Grand Mas- 
ter then delivered an appropriate address to the new 
incumbents and brethren of the Lodge. The newly- 
installed Master then resumed the chair, and in be- 
half of the members of the Lodge preseuted the re- 








tiriag Master with an elegant Past Master’s jewel. 





A brief address and response accompanied the cere- 
mony, Past Master Woods, in his reply, cordially 
thanking the officers for their ready assistance, and 
the members for their hearty support. 

The following is the list of the new officers: 

Charles H. Delano, W. M. 

Henry A. Barry, S. W. 

Selwin Z Bowman, J. W. 

Reuben E. Demmon, Treasurer. 

George A. Pratt, Secretary. 

William F. Chester, S. D. 

Horace Haskins, J. D. 

Rev. Geo. W. Durell and Enoch R. Morse, Chap- 
lains. 

George O. Brastow, Marshal. 

Frank S. Hartshorn, S. 8. 

Albro R. Jenness, J. 8. 

Edwin Turner, Sentinel. 

P. Merrick Harwood, Organist. 

Thomas Cunninghan, Tiler. 

At several points in the ceremonies hymns were 
sung in an acceptable and excellent manner by a 
choir composed of Messrs. Gilbert, Hopkins, Har- 
rington and Roberts. After a benediction by the 
chaplain, the exercises ended with a doxology, sung 
by the whole audience. 

The Master then declared the Lodge closed with- 
out form, and the company repaired to the hall be- 
neath, and -at down to an excellent collation pre- 
pared by Mr. McCormick. 

The new hall is a wooden structure, three stories 
in height, including the Mansard roof. Onthenorth 
side it has a small leanto of one story. The base- 
ment and first story are occupied tor business pur- 
poses, the most eligible corner being occupied by Mr. 
W. H. Weston, druggist and postmaster. In the 
second story is a hall called “ Hawkins Hall,” 52 
feet by 38 feet, with a large anteroom and dressing- 
rooms for ladies and gentlemen—all well provided 
with the conveniences of modern halls. There are 
also two other rooms in this story for rent. The 
Masonic Hall, in the upper story, measures 51 by 52 
feet. Adjoining it are an ample reception room, a 
room for the Tiler, and two small rooms. The main 
hall is beautifully finished and furnished, and splen- 
didly ornamented with frescoes. 

The hall was erected by the Union Building Asso- 
ciation, composed of Messrs. Charles S. Lincoln, 
Thomas Cunningham, William H. Weston, Philip 
Eberle, Eben C. Mann and Granville W. Daniels, of 
Somerville; Daniel R. Sortweil, of Cambridge, and 
0.8. Taylor, of Boston. Mr. F. A. Richardson, of 
Salem, was the contractor for building; and Captain 
Thomas Cunningham, through whose eff rts mainly 
the association was formed, superintended the con- 
struction. The cost of the building was about 
$20,000. 





STILLWATER, N. Y. 

Mr. EpDITOR FLAG OF OUR UNION:—At @ reg- 
ular communication of Montgomery Lodge No. 504, 
held on Monday evening, Dec. 14th, at the Lodge 
room at Stillwater, N. Y., the following-named 
brethren were elected officers for the ensuing year: 

Lawrence Van Demark, W. M. 
Duncan Van Wie, S. W. 

E. Corning Chase, J. W. 
John G Lansing, Treasurer. 
Peter Van Veghten, Secretary. 
Frank K. Lee, S. D. 

George H. Lansing, J. D 
George H. Fiagler, Chaplain. 
Jared W. Haight, Organist. 
George A. Ensign, Marshal. 
P. V. Wetsell, S. M. C. 
George Edmonds, J. M. C. 
William Evendell, Tiler. 

All of the abovenamed brethren, are, we think, 
excellent selections, and we hope that our Lodge 
will do credit to itself and the Fraternity during the 
coming year under such judicious management as we 
feel it is in the hands of. Fraternally yours. * 





A SLIGHT MIsTAKE.—In a town in New Jersey 
an Odd Fellows Lodge meets in a Masonic Hall, and 
when the first took possession, a visitor from some 
subjacent or adjacent territory, not understanding 
why the letter ‘‘G,” that he saw there, should be so 
prominent, inquired thereason. ‘‘ Why, bless you,” 
was the reply, “‘the letter G—hunkadori for Gur- 
zey!” It was enough. 





OHIO MAsONRY.—An Ohio correspondent sends us 
the list of officers of Ashland Lodge No. 151, of Ash- 
land, Ohio, for which he has our thanks: 

S. G. Bushnell, W. M.; W. G. Heltman, 8S. W.; T. 
M. Beer, J. W.; E. T. Drayton, Treasurer; A. O. 
Long, Secretary; W. H. Gates, S D.; G. W. Wester- 
field, J. D.; Eli Coleman, Tiler. 





A COOK’S DEATH. 


Only one great cook, as far as we know, ever de- 
stroyed himself from a fanatical love of his profession. 
Robert was a great chef, but he did not imitate Bru- 
tus; Beauvilliers simmered away his life over char- 
coal fires, but he never leaped down a coal pit to 
rival Curtius; Careme was daring in the invention 
of side dishes, but he never joined the Imperial Guard 
at Waterloo to devote himself to death like Decius, 
for a mere abstract idea. The honor of martyrdom 
was reserved alone for that eminent disciple of St. 











GRAND MASTER OF FRANCE.—M. Allegri, an 
Isarelite, has been chosen Grand Master of Freema- 
sons in France, and M. Cremiux, of the same faith, ' 
his deputy. This is perfectly correct, and shows that 
our Order is not sectarian. 





‘THE NAME OF THE DEITy.—It is enjuined upon 
Masons to use the name of the Deity in the hi, hest 
veneration; to invc ke his aid in all laudable under- | 
takings and to ack: owledge him as the source from 
which all blessings flow. Profanation is not oly 
prohibited in the ritual of Masonry, but in the by- 
laws of our Lodge, and in the edicts of our Grand 
Lodge. 


Laurence, Vatel, the maitre d’hotel of the hero of 


Rocroi—the great Conde himself. The story has been 
often told, yet seldom told at length. Repeated from 
mouth to mouth, without reference to the best orig- 


inal authorities, it has become like a coin, duller, 
fainter and blunter with every hand it has passed 
through. Correctly told, it isa singular example of 
tem} orary insanity, caused by the sudden excite- 
ment of one uncontrolled idea, and by a paroxysm of 
wounded pride. Madame de Sevigne relates the 
event with a strong sympathy for the poor enthusiast. 
Louis the Fourteenth had long promised a visit to 
the old general at Chantilly, but had postponed it 
from time to time, fearing to cause Conde trouble by 
the sudden influx of a gay and numerous retinue. 
We have, too, a shrewd suspicion that the old palace 
at Chantilly had grown rather mouldy, and that the 
life led there had become grave, methodical, and, 
perhaps, a trifle dull. The king, however, finally 
screwed up his courage and went. The plumes of 
the laughing courtiers brushed the cobwebs off the 
old doorways, and impatient hands pushed back the 
dingy tapestries from rusty doors long unopened. The 
king arrived on a Thursday; the collation was serv- 
ed in a room hung with jonquils. All was as could 
be wished. Vatel was in full feather; but at supper, 
many persons coming in whv had not been expected, 
the roast was wanting at several tables. This struck 
the faithful servant to the heart. It seemed to him 
an imputation on his master, the great captain; a 
brand of disgrace forever. He would be pointed at 
in Paris, and sneered at in Vienna. He was heard 
to say several times, “I am dishonored; I am dis- 
honored; this is a disgrace that I cannot endure.” 

Vatel had evidently been long overworking his 
brain. He had been thinking of nothing for weeks 
but how to make the king’s visit a success, his recep- 
tion worthy of the grandeur, fame and hospitality of 
the prince his master. He said to his friend Gour- 
ville, ‘“‘ My head is dizzy, I have not slept for twe)ve 
nights; pray assist me in giving orders.” The roast 
being wanting at the inferior tables was the one idea 
now tyrannizing over his mind. Gourville, alarmed, 
told the prince; the prince, with all the kindness of 
his nature, went hiaselt instantly to the chamber of 
Vatel, and said to him: 

** Vatel, all is going on well; nothing could equal 
the supper of the king.”’ 

Vatel replied, ‘* Monseigneur, your goodness over- 
powers me; but the roast was wanting at two 
tables.” 

“ Nothing of the sort, Vatel ; nonsense,”’ said Conde. 
‘Do not distress yourself; all is going on well.” 

But Vatel’s regret was not to be appeased. Night 
came; alas! the tireworks fuiled—wheels, stars, ruck- 
ets—all, sixteen thousand francs’ worth. This also, 
no doubt, distressed Vatel. The faithful fellow was 
restless. He rose at four next morning, determined 
to attend to everything in person. Never again 
should the roast be wanting at even the fifth table 
of the Conde’s hall. To his mortification and disgust, 
everybody was asleep—steward, undercooks, scul- 
lions, even the turnspits—fools, pigs, abominations— 
no one with a thought, no one with a care for the 
roast and the boiled. At the courtyard gate he meets 
one of the mere serfs, a purveyor with two straw- 
bound packages of fish—mille tonneres! only two, 
and three hundred or so guests. ‘Is this all?” says 
Vatel, who has sent to a dozen seaports. The drowsy 
purveyor, horribly tired with everything that tends 
to early rising, especially supplies of fish, replies, 
carelessly, ** Yes, monsieur,” believing Vate) to refer 
to Calais or Dieppe, or wherever the two baskets had 
come from. Vatel waited at the gates for an hour, 


' no other purveyors came. His brain began to turn; 


there would not be enough fish—a second and deep- 
er disgrace. F rat day, not meat enough; second day, 
only tish enough tor the king. The prince would be 
indignant. The joke in Paris would be, Vatel is try- 
ing tosave the prince the price of two red mullets a 
month. Better death than that. Then the sneering 
inner voice whispers inside his tormented brain, 
“The man who cannot feast a king and his retinue 
does not deserve to live.” His band falls by accident 
on his rapier hilt; yes, yes, there is the solution. He 
finds Gourville, and says to him, in a flushed, excit- 
ed way, ‘‘ Monsieur, I shall never survive this dis- 
grace.” Gourville makes light of it. Vatel strides 
up stairs, between the rooms full of sleeping men, 
and locks the door; he draws his rapier, places it 
against the door, throws himself on it once, twice, 


| then through the heart, and falls dead in a pool of 


hisown blood. Presently the sun rises, the light 
widens, the fish comes pouring in, the purveyors are 
loud at the outer gate. Vutel is wanted to distribute 
it, to cull the soles, to select the tarbots. They run 
up to his room; they knock, they dash at the door, 
they break it in. There lies the faithful cook, with 
the blood weltering from his gaping wounds. They 
hurry, and tell Conde. He is deeply affected. The 
prince relates to the king what has passed, with deep- 
est sorrow. Vatel's death was attributed tothe high 
sense of honor h: had, after his own way. He was 
highly commenued; some praising, a few blaming. 
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INFIDEL. 





Little sinner, every day 

Leading sober men astray, 

With your dainty hands of snow 
Before my eyes that flutter so; 
With your eyes of violet 

Ever drooping to coquet; 

(And they do it all too well) 
Pretty little Infidel. 


Little sinner, do you know 

Who it is that loves you so? 

Who would give his soul to rest 
His own upon your dimpled breast ? 
Who'd rather than a kingly throne 
Press his lips against your own? 
Ah! you know it all too wellJ 
Cruel little Infidel. 


Little sinner, when you find 

Smiles are false and friends unkind; 
When the mockeries of art 

Pale upon your homesick heart; 
Come to one who loves you true, 
One who'd give his life for you, 
And he'll love you all too well, 


Darling little Infidel. TIDE. 


¢ > 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


UP NORTH IN THE GORGON. 


BY W. H. MAOY, 


een 


No. 2. 


A NIGHT TRAIN RUNS OFF THE TRACK— 

*NO BLAME ATTACHED TO ANY ONE.” 

ONWARD we sped to the northward and westward, 
keeping a sharp lookout, of course, for sperm whales 

during the hours of daylight, but crowding the can- 
vas on her night and day, for we had no time to lose. 
We were anxious to be among the first ships of the 
fleet to encounter the icy barrier, unless we should 
be so fortunate as to find the whales before attaining 
so high a latitude. The Gorgon, like a flour-barrel 
tub, made considerable progress before the wind, and 
we crossed the equator twenty days after leaving our 
port, our longitude being about 120 degrees west, 
having passed well to windward of the Society and 
Marquesas groups. The day that we crossed the 
line, we struck a porpoise from the martingale in the 
morning, watched the panic stricken escort of albi- 
core and bonita who had kept way with us for several 
days, as they scattered in dismay before the onset of 
the Pacific swordfish, the ‘‘ Chevalier” of Herman 
Melville; and soon afterwards we passed through a 
large school of blackfish, popping up their shining 
* junks,” and pufling from their valve-like spiracles, 
then rounding out their glossy backs to show their 
hook-shaped humps, gambolling defiantly about us, 
as if conscious that we had no time to spare to luft-to 
for such comparatively small game. 

“Lively ground!” exclaimed Captain Stetson, 
cheerfully. ‘ Lively ground, Mr. Norton!” Then 
raising his voice still louder, ‘ Sharp lookout there, 
aloft!” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” came down from the powerful 
lungs of Mr. Pomroy, in the main to’gallant cross- 
trees. 

** We'd like to have another sequarehead or two be- 
fore we go north,”’ continued the old man, “ though 
we don’t want to lose time cruising tor them. Sperm 
oil is worth a dollar and a quarter a gallon, Mr, 
Norton.” 

** It ought to be worth a dollar a drop, at the rate 
we get it,” answered the third mate, a Martha's 
Vineyarder, who had been several right whaling sea- 
sons in New Bedford ships. ‘‘ But the ground does 
look lively. I shouldn’t wonder ’n we saw a sperm 
whale before night. There’s something fluating on 
the water yonder; see it, sir?” 

“Yes. What is that off the starboard bow?” 
shouted the old man, turning his face skyward. 

* Piece of squid!’ roared Mr. Pomroy, still louder. 

. ‘* Seen half a dozen pieces.” 

** Good sign,” mused the captain. ‘ Good sign.” 

** Perhaps it’s a sign there are no whales here to 
eat it,’? remarked Mr, Norton, with a laugh. 

** Well, it is,” the captain answered; ‘ but I take it 
it’s also a sign that one has been here lately, and 
wasted a part of his dinner. The old saying is, all 


signs of rain fail in dry weather; but I hope some of 


the signs to-day will amount to something.” 

It was not, however, until tour o’clock in the after- 
noon, that Mr. Paddack. who was just about coming 
down from aloft, raised the cheering cry of: 

“There she blows!” adding, in response to the 
stereotyped questions as to bearing and distance, 
Right ahead! Two miles off” 

The rigging, in a minute afterwards, shook under 


the eager tread of reinforcements hastening to the 
masthead; and conspicuous among them was the old 
man, with his trusty spyglass, muttering, as he 


stepped on the rail: 


‘I’m afraid it’s too late in the day; we have only 
What do you make of him, 
Mr. Paddack?” he asked, when half way up the 
rigging, as the cry of “There she blows!’ was still 


got two hours more sun. 


repeated at measured intervals. 
** Large lone whale, sir, headed on a wind. 
very slowly, sir.” 


could only have seen him earlier!” 





Moves 


*O dear!” said the captain, impatiently. Our 
chance is not worth much at this time of day. If we 
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‘* I think we’ll be down abreast of him next rising, 
sir,” said Mr. Paddack, encouragingly. 

“ Let me get the glass to bear on him. Yes, he’s 
very slow—hardly moves at all,” said Captain Stet- 
son. ‘ But all will depend on the next rising, for it 
will be after five when hecomes up again. He wont 
stay down less than an hour, and probably more than 
that. The sun dips at six, and if we are going to do 
anything with him, we shall have to make quick 
work. You may get the lines in, Mr. Pomroy, and 
have the boats all ready to drop. There—goes— 
flukes! What time is it?’’ 

“Twenty minutes after four,’’ was answered, from 
the deck. 

It is well known to whalemen, but perhaps not to 
the general reader, that the movements of the sperm 
whale, when undisturbed, may be depended upon, 
and calculated with great exactness, as to time, dis- 
tance and direction. This is especially true of a 
large whale cruising alone. After noting his time 
once or twice, his reappearance may be looked for 
almost to a minute, and in the same direction in 
which his head was pointed when he threw bis flukes 
out; for he scarcely ever deviates from his course 
when under water. Of course these observations do 
not apply to a whale after he has perceived danger, 
and is disturbed or ‘ gallied,” as the professional 
word is, his movements soon becoming more or less 
erratic after this. Nor are they applicable, to any 
extent, to other species of cetaceous anima!s, the 
chase of the right whale and polar whale being an 
uncertain, dodging operation, while that of the 
humpback and ftinback is still more so. 

We had luffed to with the maintopsail to the mast, 
and the courses up, when we judged it was nearly 
time for the whale to rise again, the boats being 
** hoisted and swung,” and the respective crews at or 
near their stations for lowering. The whale’s time 
was an hour and ten minutes, making it half-past 
tive when he again broke water, not more than half 
a mile distant, still headed on a wind, on the same 
tack with the ship. 

‘*Mr. Pororoy,” said the captain, the orders being, 
of course, understood by all the officers, though ad- 
dressed to the chief mate, as commander of the light 
flotilla, ‘if you don’t strike this rising, you may as 
well come directly on board, for it will be dark before 
he rises again. If you strike, you must work quick 
upon him, and ride him down before dark, if you can. 
If he sounds, I must trust to your judgment when to 
cut from him. Do so when you think best, and don’t 
run any unreasonable risk.” 

It struck me that the captain’s orders were so dis- 
cretionary that they were no orders at all, but rather 
suggestions, showing great contidence in his first 
ofticer. We lowered and set our sails on a wind, 
using the paddles, as being less likely to disturb the 
whale than the oars, which are seldom made use of 
in chasing whales, except atter they are gallied, or in 
case they turn to windward. My station was at the 
tub-oar of the amate’s boat; but Mr. Paddack, being 
the fastest under sail, soon outstripped the rest of us, 
and it was plain that he had the chance in his own 
hands for this rising, and that it was a close thing to 
wager upon whether even he would get alongside of 
him before ‘‘ his spoutings were out.” Of course we 
followed as fast as possible, in order to support him 
in case he should strike, and watched his progress 
with breathless interest, as he gradually gained upon 
the prey. Nearer and nearer he approached at each 
vigorous stroke of his paddles, till the mate said, 
eagerly: 


fast. Blo-ows! Now if he comes again. Yes, it’s 
asure thing. Roll up our sail, Frank, and down 
with it as fast as you can!” 

The sails of all the three supporting boats fluttered 
in the wind for a moment—the masts were unstepped 
and down, and the oars manned. Further caution 
and quiet were unnecessary, for Mr. Paddack was 
fast, and no whale was to be seen; but the humming 
sound of his line, as it spun round the loggerhead, 
told that the monster was sounding heavily. We 
were soon hovered round him, ready to assist him 
with more line if needed, and the end of the third 
mate’s line was passed into his boat and bent on. 
Still down, down, till we saw the second mate draw 


his bow, shouting: 

“Look out for him, Mr. Norton! 
now!” 

“Allright!” responded the third mate. 


as fast as ever. 
the upper limb of the sun was disappearing below 
the horizon, for it wanted but a few minutes of sun- 
cown when the attack was made. We knew that 
this heavy “sound” and the gathering in of stray 
lines would occupy much time, and the twilight 
would be well-nigh gone before we should be able to 
make any impression upon him with the lances. 
The third line was bent, and the strain taken by the 
starboard boat, and half her tub was emptied before 
the whale was ‘‘drowned out” and the tension re- 
laxed. Now followed the tedious process of gather- 
ing in some five hundred fathoms of line, which must 
also be done carefully, and every foot of it coiled clear 
for running out again. In the meantime, we pulled 
ahead, and threw our irons into the whale. We also 
lanced him once or twice, but it was seven o’clock 
before the lines were fairly cleared and distributed 
in their respective boats, and the twilight was fading 
into darkness. It was injudicious to hang on toa 
whale after dark; but the officers were all whale- 
mad, and neither would be the first to suggest cut- 








“If he spouts twice more, the waist boat will be |. 


his check-pin and throw the bight of the line clear of 
he’s yours 


And the 
spinning and humming sound was transferred now to 
the bow boat’s loggerhead, the line still running out 
Anxious looks were directed where 








ting from him. He had as yet received no fatal 
wound, but was spouting strong and clear up to the 
time he threw his flukes out for another submarine 
voyage. The mate now sent Mr. Norton to the ship, 
which had kept close up to us without difficulty, 
while we and the second mate held fast to our prey, 
with Mr. Bishop’s boat towing astern of us, 80 as to 
have the benefit of his line if it should be needed. A 
sheer with the helm, and the ship ranged up within 
fifty yards of the boats. The captain hailed. 

* Mr. Pomroy,”’ said he, ‘‘ you may hang on as long 
as the whale works in this direction. Set a light, 
one of you, and I will keep the big signal lantern 
aloft, and run the ship as near to you as possible. If 
the whale works to windward, or runs so that I can- 
not keep near you, or if anything else happens that 
will make more risk, cut off and come aboard at 
once. If he jogs to leeward this way, we may be abie 
to hang to him all night; but don’t haul on to him, or 
attempt to kill him in the dark.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” answered the first officer. 
be carefal of him. Mr. Bishop, get your lantern out 
and set a light. We must have an eye to our lines 
now and then, Mr. Paddack, and clear the turns. If 
he cuts and sheers about, we shall have forty round 
turns in the hause, more or less, All the sleep you 
get to-night, boys, you must get in cat-naps where 
you sit at the oars.” 

The bow boat was sent from the ship to bring us a 
liberal supply of provisions, and we made our suppers 
as we sat in our stations. Our steed carried us along 
at times rather too swiftly for comfort, but ever and 
anon slacked his speed, and several times ‘‘ brought 
round to,” and lay wallowing in the sea, so that the 
ship was enabled to gain on us again. The weather 
was fine, the light trades blew steadily, and though 
there was no moon, the stars shone brilliantly down 
upon us, and signal lanterns at the ship’s gaff and 
flying jib-boom end kept us always informed of her 
whereabouts. Several times the whale sounded, but 
as we now had two lines fast to him, we checked 
him hard, and drowned him out without being 
obliged to use the starboard boat’s line. 

Hour after hour of the night wore away, and at 
two o’clock the ship was so near us that we cheered 
each other when four bells were struck. But soon 
after this hour, our whale changed his course, turn- 
ing to windward, and running quite smartly. This 
made it uncomfortable work for us, as the boat 
jumped up and down in meeting the head swell; but 
this was the least ill effect of the new movement. 
The danger consisted in his carrying us where the 
ship could not follow; and if he continued his rate of 
speed long, we should lose the ship’s lights. She had 
hauled sharp to the wind immediately on observing 
our change of course, as we knew by the positions of 
her two lights, and was doubtless doing her best un- 
der all sail. But the beacon lights were growing 
fainter and fainter, and it was even doubtful whether 
she could see that of our small lanterns at all. Some- 
thing must be done very soon. 

“What do you say, Mr. Paddack?” demanded the 
first officer. “Shall we cut and let him go?” 
‘*That’s for you to say,” replied his subordinate. 
‘*T know it,’ returned Mr. Pomroy. “I am re- 
sponsible, but I’m hardly ready to give him up 
yet.” 

‘*Nor I either,” said the second mate. “I should 
say hold on as long as we can see the lights glimmer, 
at any rate. He may mill to leeward again soon, 
and at all events, we shall have daylight in two or 
three hours.” 

‘Yes; but if he carts us on this course till day- 
light, we shal} have no ship in sight. We must cut 
befure we lose the lights, or else we must haul on 
and get a lance at him, and that’s against direct 
orders from the old man.” 

A pause ensued, for neither of the officers wished 
to shoulder the responsibility of cutting from the 
whale, or of being the first to recommend doing so. 
This was a wrong state of things, of course; for the 
mate should have acted without hesitation, as his 
own judgment dictated. But it was a very natural 
feeling in all the officers, and one which always op- 
erates powerfully in similiar cases. 

* Let me pull ahead with my loose boat and get a 
lance at him,” suggested the fourth mate, who was 
still towing astern of us. ‘ 

“No,” returned Mr. Pomroy. ‘‘I shall not send 
any one to do it, nor allow any one to go but myself, 
Now’s a good time, he’s slacked bis pace a little. 
Haul up here and jump into my boat, Mr. Bishop, 
and I will take yours.” 

The change was quickly made, ‘‘the Bishop,” as 
we called him among ourselves, taking charge of our 


“We'll 


boat, while the mate cleared away a lance in the 
other one, at the same time giving the word to “ pull 
ahead!” He passed us and disappeared in the ob- 


ing object, amid cries of ‘‘ Keep clear of the line!” 
Cut it, somebody!”’ 

I felt a grasp on my shoulder, and the next mo- 
ment was dragged into the starboard boat. Luckily 
the whale had “ brought round to” at a short dis- 
tance from us, the men’s heads were counted and 
found all safe, our line was cut off, leaving the 
whale in the second mate’s charge, and a tew min- 
utes sufficed to straighten matters out. The boat 
was righted, fall of water, and the oars lashed 
athwart the gunwales. She was found not to be in- 
jured at all, for our steed had merely lifted her on 
his back as he rounded, and gently rolied us over, 
S me few little matters were lost, but we had abun- 
dant cause to congratulate ourselves that our mishap 
was no worse. 

No ship’s light was to be seen, but we knew she 
could no: be far from us at daylight, for the whale 
was mortally wounded, and was now making his 
dying circles. Mr. Paddack hailed us that he was 
‘all right,” and would probably ‘“‘ turn up ” in a few 
minutes 

“Set your light as soon as you can,” said the mate, 
‘*and we can keep the run of each other. I want to 
save my boat ifIcan. She isn’t even cracked, only 
capsized and filled. Look sharp for the ship now, 
boys. She must have tacked by this time.” 

The breeze had freshened a little, and the stars in 
the eastern sky were obscured by moving clonds, 
which seemed to promise still more increase of wind 
The ship would approach us quickly atter going 
about, and sharp eyes were now levelled at the quar- 
ter in which she was expected to appear. 

‘Light ho!” was cried by three or four voices at 
once. ‘Close to us!” 

‘* He’s not 89 close as you think,” said Mr. Pomroy. 
‘* That’s something more than signal: lanterns; it’s a 
bonfire light. He’s burning scraps in a pot.” 

The fire now shot up brightly, showing the masta 
and sails, and revealing the ship’s course, which was 
such as would carry her a long way to windward of 
us. The wind had hauled several points, and she 
was heading up so as to bring usin the boats nearly 
off her Jee beam. 

‘I’m afraid he’ll pass without seeing us,” said the 
fourth mate. ‘Oar light doesn’t show any great 
distance.” 

‘“Of course he’ll keep his luff,” answered Mr. 
Pomroy, ‘‘ for he doesn’t know how far we have run 
tu windward, and he means to be on the safe side. 
But we want hin down here now, for the whale has 
about given his last kick, and Mr. Paddack is setting 
his light. I'll see if I can fetch him with my gun.” 
His fowling-piece, which he always carried under 
the stern sheets, was pulled out, and its sharp report 
rang in the air over our heads. It was heard and 
almost immediately answered by a blast from a tin 
horn, which came full and clear to our ears, while 
the ship’s head swung off towards us, and the foresail 
was hauled up, giving us a fair view of the bonfire. 
“All right now,” the mate exclaimed, evidently 
much relieved in mind. ‘‘ We’ll save the whale and 
boat too. Cut a hole, Mr. Paddack, and get your 
line ready for streaming. We've made a good night’s 
work of it, after all, though matters didn’t look very 
promising an hour ago.” 

Before daylight, we had our prize surging along- 
side, and the boats, including the capsized one, all 
in their places, and ready for action again. 

**¢All’s well that ends well,’ ” said old Captain 
Stetson, “and as we’ve got a large whale, I sup- 
pose 1 mustn’t find any fault at disobedience of 
orders. But it is ticklish work going on to a whale 
in the dark, aud I shouldn’t have allowed it, if I had 
been within reach or hail of you. I should have 
given the word to cut from him rather than to run 
the risk. It was well you fired your gun, too, or I 
should have been a long way to windward betore 
daylight; for I couldn’t see the boat’s light, and in 
fact, wasn’t looking in that direction for it.” 

No old saying, perhaps, is more true, or more gen- 
eral in its application, than that quoted by the old 
man in this instance, ‘‘All’s well that ends well.” A 
favorable result will justify any course of procoeding ; 
and conduct which, when crowned with success, is 
applauded by all the world as consummate general- 
ship, would, in the event of failure, be as universally 
condemned, and stigmatized by the name of rash- 
ness, nay, foolhardiness. History is full of instances 
in point, several of which occur in the career of Eng- 
land’s great naval hero, Nelson, who repeatedly dis- 
obeyed positive orders ‘‘ for the good of the service.” 
Had he met with any great disaster by so duing, he 
would, without doubt, have been court-martialled, 
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and his memory associated with disgrace, instead of 
being, as now, the rallying cry cf the British navy, 
and the pride of the whole British nation. 

In the adventurous life of the whaleman, cases are 





scurity ahead, though the measured stroke of the 
oars was still distinguishable, broken now and then 
by orders, short and sharp, in the clear voice of Mr. 
Pomroy: 

‘*Lay on! Hold water!” Then a thundering flat 
blow on the water from the monster’s flukes, and our 
way was stopped, while the line hung slack in the 
chocks. 

‘Stern all, and look out sharp!” said the Bishop. 
And presently there was a commotion in the water 
close under the boat, a blast from the spout-hole as 
it rose above the surface, but fainter in sound than 
heretofore, and with a snapping and gurgling accom- 
paniment that told of the escape of his life-blood; 
and the next moment our boat careened, gunwale 
under, filled, and we were all floundering in the sea! 
Here was a scene of confusion, and a struggle for lite 
in the dark, each one grasping at the nearest float- 


every day occurring where a subordinate officer is 
, called upon to use his own judgment for the good of 
| the voyage—frequently to weigh it against the obli- 
| gation of orders, general or special. Emergencies 
| arise, far removed from the eye of the commanding 
| officer, requiring instant decision and prompt action. 
| Each subordinate, feeling his reputation for personal 

courage at stake, the «ff-ct is generally as here illus- 
H trated. Discretion is not considered the better part 

of valor, but it is thought, in most cases, advisable to 


'erron the side of rashness. The effect of such a | 


| course is more favorable to an officer’s general repu- 
tation, though success or failure is of course the 
standard by which he is judged in any particular 
instance. 

Our whale proved “a hundred barreller,’? and 
‘served to cheer all hands, and establish faith that 
our northern cruise would prove a good one. 
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Che World in Miniature. 


A CHARADE, 
The ass that Pethor's Seer bestrode, 
When Israel's tribes he would have cursed, 
Could ne’er have borne that wrathful load 
Till duly nourished by my First. 





And never Balaam, greedy elf, 
Had been among the Prophets reckoned, 
Or pattered with God's truth for pelf, 
Had Beor died without my Second. 
Hard weird my Who’e is doomed to dree, 
The sport of every wind of heaven i— 
Hanged, like false Judas, from a tree,— 
And stoned, though not like Martyr Stephen, 


A case of assault was on trial in the New Orleans 
Recorder’s court. “And you struck the man?” in- 
quired the magistrate, ‘* Bedad I did.” ‘‘Then you 
did wrong.”’ ‘* You don’t say so.” ‘But I do.” 
“If a man called your honor a coward, wouldn’t you 
strike him?” ‘* No, it would be wrong.” “ Bedad I 
believe it would!” replied the culprit. 

Near the summit of the Sierra Nevada the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company has built a great lodging 
house for four hundred men, whose sole duty is to 








) keep the track on the mountains clear of snow dur- 
| ing the winter. 


A Portland lady attempted to killa rat that had 
i cautiously invaded her parlor, when the animal 
} sought retuge by running up ber garments upon her 
| back. This so alarmed the woman that she fled 
| shrieking from the room and tumbled down stairs, 
| turning a complete somersault, landing on her back 
and effectually despatching the rat. 
| Baron Rothschild leaves the house in the Rue La- 
| fitte, Chateau de Suresne, Chateau de Ferrieres, Cha- 
teau Lafitte, and all their contents, and $100,000,000 
to his eldest son, M. Alphonse de Rothechild, who is 
| to be the head ef the firm. The remainder of the 
estate is divided «qually among the other children. 
| The day of the funeral a Napoleon was given every 
| panper who called at the house; 20,000 paupers 
| called, and $80.000 were distributed. 


A Danish journal gives publicity to the following 
royal decree, issued in 1846, and having reference to 
the diocese of Aarhuus: ‘“‘ Having learned that the 
number of those who sleep in the church during ser- 
vice is very considerable, we have decreed that every 
parish of the diocese shall appoint certain persons to 
look after such offenders. For this purpose they 
shall be provided with a long rod, baving a leather 
thong attached to it, with which thev are to lash on 
the bead all those who are found sleeping.” 





Despite the horrible accusations of the Chicago 
ministers, the actors of that city appear to be very 
proper people. Three or four of the prominent ac- 
tresses are church-members, two managers are con- 
stant attendants at church, and several of the lead- 
ing ladies are attached to the most exemplary and re- 
spectable families in the city. 

Some of the jewels of the Duchess de Morny, now 
Duchess de Sesto, were sold by auction in Paris lately. 
The prices realized were very high, and much beyond 
what had originally been paid for the jewelry. The 
total proceeds of the sale were 550.000 francs, or 
$110 000. Some surprise was expressed that the lady 
should not keep her paraphernalia when she has just 
married a wealthy Spanish Duke, but it is said to be 
in accordance with her late husband’s will. 


Planchette has remarkable powers in Texas. 
Three gentlemen were recently learning the events 
of the future by this means in Brownsville, when it 
was suddenly discovered that they were spellbound. 
Nvither could rise from his seat, and all were so 
frightened that they were unable to speak. Fortu- 
nately a lady c me in and spoke, thus breakirg the 
spell and the writing-leg of planchette at the same 
time. 

The Duke of Cambridge, the cousin of Queen Vic- 
toria, receives for the various military cffices held by 
him an income of over $50.000 a year in gold, and he 
enjoys besides a private property that increases this 
sum to over $100 000. 

The Prussian deputies are still investigating the 
franking question. They find that the privilege is 
exercised by the sons of noblemen, and that it is not 
proposed to take it away from them. They are de- 
termined that if they must pay their own postage the 
rule shall be made universal. 

A fashion writer says the only correct thing, for 
ladies for the street is the perfectly plain boot in soft 
kid, buttoned up at the side and moderately high. 
The very high boots are vulgar, and were given up 
at Paris some two or three years ago, by everybody 
who isanybody. Bronze boots, tassels or embroidery, 
or anything superfiuous, are equally odious. 

A widow in the town of Rush, N. Y., 73 years old, 
has woven with her own hands 3000 yards of carpeting 
within three years, and done all her housework. 


The marriage ring of Martin Luther is at present 
being repaired by a jeweller at Waldenburg, Saxony. 
It is of silver gilt, and bears the following inscription 
on the inner surface: “* D. Martino Luthero Catharina 
V. Bora, 13 Junii, 1525 ” 

A distinguished visitor once entered the counting- 
room of Rothschild, who was very much engaged. 
Without looking up he said, “ Take a chair and be 
seated.” The gentleman addressed feeling aggrieved 
at such a reception, remarked, ‘“‘ You did not per- 
haps hear my name. I am the Count——.” “0, 


yes,” replied the banker, “take two chairs if you 
please.” 








Much im Little. 


The Sultan and Greece are likely to be at loggerheads 
in less than a year. 

Miss Helen Western, a noted actress, is dead. 
Weston’s last great feat gave out on account of his 
feet. 

Chicago ministers are still howling against the 
stage. Let’em howl. 

Extensive deposits of amber have been found near 
Leusburg, Prussia. 

Madame Shinkwin is concertizing in Dublin. Not- 
withstanding her name she is successful. 

Feudal laws in Mecklenburg-Schwerin have again 
driven the poorer classes to emigration. 

Dacotah and Wyoming together cast 5500 votes. 
New York streets are to be cleared of juvenile 
match and toothpick venders. 

A statistician computes that the steam engines in 
this country represent 3,000,000 horse-power. 

Geo. Francis Train has been released, and is on his 
way tothe United States. Heaven save us! 

Some one has mentioned McClellan for Secretary 
of War. He has been mentioned for almost every- 
thing. 

A New York paper lost a subscriber by the death 
of the King of Siam. 

The threat of a metropolitan police if Shurtleff 
was reelected was unheeded by our citizens. 

The Cuban rebellion has depreciated the cost value 
of slaves. 

Burlingame has made his peace with the new Brit- 
ish ministry. 

Digging has commenced for the foundations of the 
Lincoln monument, at Springfield, Ll. 

Mrs. E. L. Davenport lost $700 worth of jewelry 
in Portland. 

The Hoosac Tunnel bore will soon begin again, and 
bore us worse than ever. 

Vigilance committees out West. are hanging rob- 
bers in short order. 

Chicago reporters now call a dentist a “ tusk-hoist- 
er,” and a blacksmith a “ vulcanist.” 

Another husband out in Missouri has shot his wife 
for a burglar. 

Spain feels nettled that Gibraltar should be put on a 
war footing. 

Frankfort, Ky., has suspended its Sunday law for 
four months to see how it works. 

Geo. Wilkes and Lady Thorne trot foi $10,100 next 
June. 

Pennsylvania has nearly five liquor shops to each 
school teacher. 

Seven Jews, all liberals, will sit in the new Parlia- 
ment. 

Chicago receives ten-pound brook trout from the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The Richmond State Journal prints twelve columns 
of bankrept notices. 

A Springfield firm is making a pair of skates worth 
$200, on an order from a Chicago skater. 

The ox, Gen. Grant, is to furnish a feast for inau- 
guration dinner to the president. 

Two thousand workmen are engaged in tearing 
down churches in Madrid. 

Chicago basa “ Home ” for the reformation of ine- 
briates, which is sustained in part by atax on the 
drinking saloons of the city. 

A reporter, who described the recent sailing of the 
Siamese Twins from New York for Europe, says their 
attachment for each other continues unabated. 














. + 
Marriages. 
In this city, by Rev. Mr. Warren. Mr. Samuel Miller 
and Miss Ella H. Hastings. 
By Rev. Mr. Murray, Mr. Frederick D. Flagg and Miss 
Elizabeth H. West. 


By Rev. Dr. Huntington, Mr. William Matthews and 
Miss Annie B. Fay; Mr. B. W. Hoyt and Miss Jennie L. 





ing. 

By Rev. Dr. Bingham, Col. Isaac Crosby and Mrs. Mary 
Ann Shaw. 

At Somerville, Mr. Frank W. Spaulding and Miss Flor- 
ence Brookhouse. 





Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Charles Brett,65; Mr. Charles Emer- 
son, 59: Mrs. Sarah Tufts, 65; Mrs. Susan P. Keep, 58: 
Mrs. Abigail Sanborn 63; Mrs. Betsy Gilman, 83; Mr. 
James Tolman, 57; Mr. Peter Wein, 63. 

At Che'sea, of consumption, Forest Hartwell Webster, 
20 yrs. 3 mos. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Caroline L. Covington, 63. 

At Malden. Mr. William C. Lewis, 22; Mr. Joseph Kings- 


ley, 76. 

At Brookline, Miss Elizabeth Hunting, 70. 

At Arlington, Mrs. Henrietta M. Hill, 34; Mrs. Ann H. 
Phippen, 80. 

At Needham, Mr. Enos H. Tucker, 84. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Jemima Fletcher. 74. : 

At Amherst, Kev. George C. Shepard, D. D., 66. 

At Burlington, Mrs, Lydia Winn, 65. 














LOokK! 
! on receipt of Zen Dollars we will send to any address 
| a fine 
SILVER PATENT LEVER WATCH, 
LApIES’, Boys’ or GENTS’ size, warranted to keep good 
, time. S.J. PALMER & Co., 
| I—4t 14 Hanover St., Boston. 








sell Wonder of the World and three other dis- 
coveries. Address J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











86 PER MONTH anda large commissions paid to 
ia 1) 


1 IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 
OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR S!CTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack,and can be re-cast. The ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing daily, 
like other rollers—thus saving ivk, time and materials 
used in washing. Send for a pamphlet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printers in the country. 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

| _Dec 5- 6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


IN E. A. BAKER & Co.’s 


GREAT $1.00 SALE 


OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS, ETC., 
Where they present to any person sending them a Club, 
Web of Sheeting, Silk Dress Patterns, Carpetings, Sew- 
ing Machines, etc., etc., 


FREE OF COST. 


The goods they offer for sale are described on printed 
checks, which will be sent to any address, at the rate of 
10 cents each. 


Ten, with present, - - - - - $1.00 
Thirty bie - se - - - 3 00 
Sixty < my Stem) ewe 6.00 
One hundred “* - - = - . - - 10.00 


For a Club of Thirty, and $3.00. The person 
sending it can have their choice of the following articles 
(and many others, see circular), FREE OF Cost: Large 
White Counterpane; 20 yds. good print; 20 yds. Brown 
or Bleached Sheeting, good and yard wide; Elegant 
Silver Plated Engraved 5 bottle Revolving Castor; 
Fashionable Dress Pattern; Ladies’ Large Square Wool 
Shawl; Pair Fine White Linen Table Covers; Elegant 
Balmoral Skirt; 1 doz. large size Linen Towels; 100 
Picture Morocco bound Photograph Album. 

For a Club of Sixty, and $6.00. One of the follow- 
ing articles: Fine Alpacca Dress Pattern: 40 yds. 
Bleached or Unbleached Sheeting; Ladies’ Fashionable 
Cloak Pattern; Pair good White Woollen Blankets; 
Fashionable Woollen Long Shawl; Engraved Silve* 
Plated Ice Pitcher or Cake Basket; Pair Gents’ Calf 
Boots; 40 yds. good Print, ete. 

For a Club of One Hundred, and 310.00. Web 
very best quality Bleached or Brown Sheeting; 7 1-2 yds. 
all wool Cassimere for Gents’ Suit: Engraved Silver 
Plated Ice Pitcher; Rich Thibet or Poplin Dress Pattern; 
Ladies’ Beaver Cloak Pattern: 25 yds. Hemp Carpeting; 
Elegant Silver Plated Engraved tea Set (of three pieces, 
Sugar Bowl, Creamer and Teapot). 

For LARGER CviUBs, Presents of Proportionate Value. 
It will be noticed that our premiums to agents are nearly 
double any ever yet offered, and all FrEE OF CHARGE. 


(= Circulars sent free to any address, giving 
full particulars. 
Send all money by registered letter or postal money 
order, which can be obtained at any post-office. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 
Address E. A. BAKER & Co., 
l1—+4w 47 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 








The Great New-England Remedy! 


DR. J. W. POLAND’S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


S now offered to the afflicted throughout the 

country, after having been proved by the test 

of thirteen years in the New-England States, 

where its merits have become as well known as the 
tree from which, in part, it derives its virtues, 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, 
Bronchitis, Spitting of Blood, and Pul- 
monary Affections generety, It is 
a Remarkable Remedy for Kidney 
Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty 
of big og | Urine, Bleeding 
from the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Gravel, and other 
Complaints. 


PREPARED AT THE 
NEW-ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





THE AMERICAN UNION. 
PRICH REDUCED! 
$2.50 A YEAR. 


This favorite Family Journal will hereafter be sent to 
subscribers for $2.50 per year. A gratis copy sent one 
year to any person who obtains six names and forwards 
them with the money to us. In other words, we will 
send seven copies for $15.00. This makes the Union 


THE CHEAPEST STORY PAPER IN AMERICA. 


Its columns are filled with CapiTaL Stories by the 
best writers, and that charming variety in poetry, wit 
and general miscellany, so well calculated to please all 
lovers of good reading. 


( Now Is THE TIME To SUBSCRIBE, 
Single copies, six cents. All dealers sell it. 


Address ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 





Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We willsend 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or six copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Fienv, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P Av. LAROON, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—BIANca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—THE Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOCK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THe OvuTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympia, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PrR1zkE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CaBiIn Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Pop- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THE GiIpsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuer CounciL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—TuEe CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—CoraA DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuiP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J.H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN OF MysTERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THE SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TovcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnurivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—THE PoLicre Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE G1P- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REDPATH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech —OrpPHA 8 Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan’s CurRSE, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM F'EV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1a¢ Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—THE KING 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tuk Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
Rep REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 


QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION’S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son. -THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAvk, by Henry P Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, by Lieutenant Murray.— MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—TH® RussIAN GUARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—LirgE FROM DEATH, 
by M. T. Caldor.—1 HE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntline. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is ‘ssued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woov WirTcH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DucAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST Point CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8S. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11Tz-HEkn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Bunthine. 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG Cong EROR, by George L. Aiken, 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutte;field. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. wf techy 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CoRSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bxrient CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON’sS WELL. by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—VrroqQvua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. WARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN WalrF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PAN oy he William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZuLEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, oy Perley Parker. 

No. 50 —THE MysTERI0US KEy, by L. M. Alcott. 

1 —Corrinné&, by Frederick Hunter. 

. §2.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. —MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL ScorT, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THE CrySTAL DAGGER, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59. -THE WOLF AT THE Door, "y Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WhHiTe Wo LF, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61. —Rep Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No 62.—THE YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 










For sale by,gall newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid. 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE GOLDEN BOAT. 


BY ELEANORA L. HERVEY. 
Do you recollect the day, 
Sister Annie, when I lay 
In your arms, the while you read to me that strange wild 
tale 
Of the magic golden boat, 
With the silver swans afloat, 
That drew it soft to landward in the down-hushed gale? 


Of the magic stranger knight, 
That in beauty did alight 
On the yellow sands at even when the sun lay low, 
Who 80 wondrously did sing, 
That the daughter of a king 
Sailed out with him bewildered where the red waves 
glow? 
How she, the sister, faded 
Till all the land was shaded 
By the gloom of her sweet sorrow for the twin soul gone; 
Till, among the drift weed strewn, 
To shore a corse was thrown 
In the silence and the shiver of the cold gray dawn? 


Then rose she like the morning 
In its tenderest adorning. 
And cast her breathing beauty where her twin lay dead; 
Till Nature, great and holy, 
Outdid the magic wholly, 
And, mingling with the ocean mists, the Pale King fled! 


All that wondrous tale hath lain, 
Sister Annie, on my brain 
Through the weary tossing fever when my pain lay deep; 
For I dreamed I was his wife 
As I slumbered out my life, 
And I thought I heard him singing o’er my last long 
sleep. 
Was it nothing more than seeming ? 
Sister Annie, was I dreaming ? 
Did he love me? Did I follow o'er the red sea line ? 
Or was it but a vision 
Sent by flends in their derision, 
Who heard the angels weeping o'er a love like mine? 


Where is gone the golden boat, 
With the silver swans afloat ? 
And where the knight in beauty that the pale sands trod ? 
Like the captive lark I tended, 
He is flown, and all is ended, 
Ané is there nothing left me but a green grass sod ? 


When the word was spoken never, 
When he took the boat forever, 
When the waters overwhelmed me, only thou left near, 
What was it through my sleeping, 
But the potence of your weeping, 
That saved me in the shedding of my long hid tear? 


No more, no more of sighing, 
Here me, Annie, I am crying, 
And I feel it comi g back to me, my long-lost rest; 
Wiid dreams no more beguiling, 
See me, Annie, I am smiling, 
Like the way ward child I was upon your one true breast. 


Is that the sun high risen 
From his dreary ocean prison ? 
He that rode the sea-horizon like a long gold boat, 
With the white curled waves beside him— 
For the silver swans to guide him — 
And, hark! to heaven upspringing, sounds the lark's glad 
note! 


Lift me, Annie! Let me hear it! 
How bright the sun grows near it! 
There! the barrier cloud is riven like a strong tree cleft. 
Now the music and wing-lightness 
Are both buried in the brightness, 
And the greatness of the glory is the one thing left. 





Our Poung Folks Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


KATHIE’S NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 

OMETHING till ate, give 
me a bit, mother,” plead- 
ed Johnny, reaching his 
little wan hand out from 
the heap of ragged quilts 
that covered him. 

‘That was the first time 
he had spoken for hours; 
v bile his mother, and 
Kathie, and Patsy had 

atched him silently, 
expecting every moment 
to find that the breath 
had fluttered out from 
his poor little wasted 
body forever. 

“OQ mother, mother, 
maybe he’ll live!”’ cried 
K athie. 

Her mother had sunk 
on her knees beside him, sobbing and wringing her 
hands. 

**O howly Mother 0’ God! Me darlint is cryin’ for 
bread, and his mother has none to give him!” she 
cried. ‘ Go ye out, Kathie, you and Patsy, with the 
basket once more. Sure the blissid saints will put it 
intill somebody's heart to give yees a morsel o’ bread, 
Ye’ll be nocolder than here! LIndade, the walkin’ ’ll 
kape yees warm.” 

It was the very top cf an ol, rickety tenement- 
house, right on the bank of the river; and the river- 
blasts swept in, sharp and stingi.g, through the rags 
in the broken win low panes; and there was no fire 
n the stove, aad no fuod in the cl set. 
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Kathie wrapped her little tattered shaw] about her, 
tied Patsy’s bit of a scarf around his neck, and they 
went down the long flights of stairs as faust as their 
little numb feet would carry them, and out into the 
bright, cold, winter night. Down there by the river, | 
where the poor were huddled together in little dingy | 
lanes and streets, it seemed dismal enough, but once 
upin the broad, lighted thoroughfares, you would 
never have thought there was any sach thing as 
poverty or sorrow in the world. Kathie wondered 
vaguely in her little sorrow-thrilled heart, if any of 
these merry, gayly-dressed people that were buying | 
beantiful things for gifts, in the brilliantly-lighted 
stores, an eating bonbons in the saloon, had ever 
been cold or hungry in their lives. No, they never 
could have been, or they would not pass so heedless- 
ly or scornfully by her little outstretched palm, when 
she begged them, so timidly, yet eagerly, for a few 
pennies. But they were all so intent upon their 
merry-making that they did not notice her, perhaps. 
But why should they make merry on New Year’s 
Day, when all their days were teast days? thought 
Kathie. 

Patsy wanted to stop before the gay shop windows; 
he liked to see the pretty things, and he stretched his 
little blue fingers before the windows, as if the blaze 
of light would warm them; but Kathie hurried him 
on. She wanted to get into a street where the great 
splendid houses were. Once in a while, when she aud 
Patsy were out with the basket, the servants at those 
houses would give her ‘cold victuals” enough to 
last them t wo or three days. 

But to-night they were all busy and cross, and 
slammed the doors in her face. Kathie wandered 
wearily along, half-dragging Patsy, who was begin- 
ning to sob with cold, and hunger, and disappoint- 
ment. At last Kathie’s stout little heart began to 
fail her. They came to a great church, brilliantly 
lighted, and with organ peals rolling and quivering 
through it, and incense floating out into the bitter 
air. Kathie sank down in the porch, and drew Pat- 
sy after her. Every time the door opened they could 
see the altar with its flaming candles, and the white 
tuce of the sculptured Virgin, placid and sweet, look- 
ing down upon the chanting priests and the kneeling 
worshippers, and the benign faces of the saints look- 
ing upward. 

“The blissid saints’ll take Johnny the night, an’ I 
wish they’d take me, too,” sobbed Kathie, dropping 
her face down into ber little, stiff, half-fri zen bands. 
And then she fell into @ « rt of dream, and thought 
that the Virgin swe; t down from ber niche above 
the altar,in her shining, white robes, and with a 
halo of light around her head, and came and stood 
over Patsy and her, and put her hands on their 
leads, as if in blessing. 

But she awoke suddenly at the sound of a gruff 
voice in her ear, and tound, with a thrill of grief and 
disappointment, that it was the sexton of the church 
who was standing over her, and telling ber, crossly, 
to‘*move along,” that ‘ that was no place for beg- 
gars.” 

Kathie got up wearily, and drew Patsy out into 
the street. Patsy, who Lad been half asleep, began 
tw cry: 

* O, it was warum there, Kathie, an’ it’s freezin’ eu- 
tirely 1 am now! Find another church, Kathie?” 

** All the churches don’t be open, Patsy, darlint. 
Thry to kape up your heart awhile longer, an’ we’ll 
be afther goin’ home.” 

Bat at the word home poor little Patsy began to 
cry more dolorously than ever. 

‘It’s freeze we will there!” he cried. ‘ Why 
wouldn’t he let us stay in the church, Kathie? Sure 
we didn’t do any harum ” 

‘* We be beggars,” said Kathie. 

Just then they came to the entrance of a great hall, 
all ablaze with lights, and with throngs of people 
passing in and out. 

** It do be warum in there. 
said Patsy, eagerly. 

Kathie glanced up at the great flag that hung in 
front of the building, and spelled out the four great 
red-and- blue letters upon it F-a i-r. 

* It do bea Fair, Patsy. Fulks bas to pay to go in 
till it. See the man at the door takin’ tickets. He 
wouldn’t be afther lettin’ us in.” 

* But we can go in till the entry, an’ nobody’ll no- 
tice us, an’ it’ll be warum, an’ wher the dour is open 
we can see in,” insisted Patsy. 

So they slipped into the entry, unnoticed in the 
crowd. Kathie was half atraid, but the warmtb and 
light looked so inviting, that she coaldn’t resist the 
temptation, especially, when she saw how nearly 
trozen Patsy was. Tuey stuod behind the man who 
took the tickets, but where they could see into the 
hall every time the door was opened. It was like a 
glimpse of tairyland to beth of them. Patsy furgot 
his cold and hunger, aud peered into the hall with 
round, wide-upen, eager eyes. Suddenly a young 
man came out, followed by another, who was urging 
him, laughingly, to stay. 

** Why don’t you stay, Simpson? They’re going to 
draw the doll in a few minutes, and who knows but 
your ticket may be the fortunate one?” he said. 

“That's just why l’m going,” replied the other. 
“It would be just my luck to draw it! Then what 
should I dv? 1 should be a thousand times worse off 
than the man thst drew the elephant. Here, sis,” 
he said, suddenly, espying Kathie, ‘I'll give you 
this ticket. Maybe it’ll draw the great doll on the 
pedestal in the curner. They’ll let you go into the 
hall on my ticket, 1 guess.” And he pushed Kathie 
and Patsy into the hall, past the ticket-man, who 
nodded, good-nat uredly. 


Let us goin, Kathie?” 
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after she was parr the hall. The | gay, shifting 
throng and the bright lights dazzled her eyes, and 
she wasn’t quite sure whether she was really Kathie 
O'Flanagan or not. Yet, if it had not been for the 
thought of little Johnny, she would have been per- 
fectly happy. As for Patsy, his poor little heart was 
filled to the brim with joy. Poverty, and cold, and 
hunger had vanished as entirely from his mind, as if 
there were no such things in the world. 

Kathie’s eyes wandered around the hall, by the 
tables loaded with more beautiful things than any- 
body could name in a whole day—more than Kathie 
had ever seen before in her whole life, until they 
rested on the great doll, standing erect and stately on 
her pedestal. O, such a beauty as she was!—dressed 
like a bride, in a white satin dress with a sweeping 
train, and with a lace veil, as fine as a cobweb, flvat- 
ing down from her golden hair that was done up in 
the most enchanting manner possible, with frizzles, 
and crimps, and curls, and rats, and braids and mice. 
Her eyes were as blue as vivlets, and her cheeks as 
red roses. 

Kathie had never seen a doll in her life, only in the 
shop windows, and had never seen such a marvel of 
beauty as this; but she wasn’t thinking bow pleasant 
it would be to have her, only that the money she had 
cost would have saved Johnny’s life! She had just 
the faintest hope in her heart— Kathie’s life had been 
so full of disappointments that she could not be very 
hopefal—that the ticket she held in her hand might 
draw it. The number that was printed upon it kept 
repeating itself over and over in her brain, and when 
the drawing began she tremble! so that she could 
hardly stand. A picture and a sofa cushion were 
drawn first, and them the doll; 57 was the number 
that was shouted through the hall, and Kathie’s 
brain fairly whirled. She darted forward with a cry 
of joy. 

‘QO, it’s mine, it’s mine, it’s mine!” she cried. 
Patsy clung to herin amazement and a little alarm, 
not understanding it at all, but she broke away trom 
him and rushed towards the platform, holding out 
her ticket. Everybody made way for her in surprise 
to see a Il ttle ragged Irish girl claiming the doll. 
Bat when she displayed her ticket the doll was given 
to her without a word. Kathie hugged it tightly in 
her arms, as if afraid it would be snatched away from 
her, and started to go back to Patsy; but a gentle- 
man who stood near the platform stopped her; he 
held a little elegantly-dressed girl by the hand, who 
was crying bitterly. 

**This little girl is very much disappointed that 
she did not draw the doll. Would you be willing to 
sell it tur any price?” he said. 

** Sure, sir, that’s the very thing I’m maning to do 
wid it,” answered Kathie, promptly, with the little 
business-like air she had learned trom much bar- 
gaining. 

** How much will you take for it? Will that be 
enough?” asked the gentleman, counting out three 
ten-dollar bills, and placing them in Kathie’s hand. 
Kathie’s face grew radiant. 

** Indade it will, sir,’’ she answered, giving the doll 
into the little giri’s arms, and clenching the bills 
tightly in her little red fist. 

Then she pushed her way, as well as she could, 
through the crowd that had cullected arvund her, 
back to Patsy, giving herself a sly little pinch, as she 
went, to be sure she wasn’t dreaming. She couldn’t 
stop to explain to Patsy. Sbe dragged the poor little 
bewildered tellow out into the street without a word, 
and then she only stopped to say, as she hurried him 
along: 

‘“‘It’t a blazin’ fire an’a plenty till ate we'll have 
the night, Patsy, darlint! It was the Blissid Virgin 
herself that sint us to the fair, an’ Johuny’ll get 
well!” 

Kathie went toa provision store and a bake-shop, 
and got her basket full of nice things to eat that it 
made Patsy’s mouth water to see, to say nothing of a 
big orange for Johnny, and some tea for her mother. 
Tim Shay, in the same lane where they lived, kept 
baskets of coal and wood for sale, and to him Kathie 
went and ordered enough to last them “ one wake at 
laste,’”’ as she said, triuisphantly, to Patay. 

Their mother was still s bbing over Johnny when 
they reached howe, and be was crying still for ‘ta 
bit o’ somethin’ till ate.” Tim Suay came bebind 
them with the cval and wood, and in a very few 
minutes they were all warming themselves over a 
tire, as hadn’t been in that stove tor many a day. 
And didn’t they have a supper fit fora king! And 
didn’t it make little Johnny, whose illness had been 
cansed only by cold and hunger, al nost well, and 
didn’t it “ put the heart intill” Mrs. O'Fianagan, as 
she said herself, s0 that the very next week, befure 
Kathie’s money was half goue, she was able to go out 
and get a bit of washiug todo, which she had not 
done before fur the winter. And they didn’t suffer 
from cold or hunger again fur the whole winter. 
And Mrs. O'Flauagan insists upon it that it was all 
owing to Kathie’s New Year’s Eve adventure. 





LAMB AND SHEEP. Cvolonel Lamb, an old man 
when Lord Erskive was in the height of his reputa- 
tion, was of a timid and nervous disposition, usually 
pretacing his pleadings with an apology to that effect ; 
and one occasion when in opposition in some cause 
to Ecskine, he happened to remark that he felt him- 
self growing more and more timid as he grew older.” 
*No wonder,” ‘replied the relentless barrister; 
‘every one knows the older the lamb grows, the 
more sheepish he b al 
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joining town furnishes us with the following good 


Bemers of tbe Dap. 


ALMOST A RELATIONSHIP, 
A well-known newspaper correspondent in an ad- 


story. It isa genuine one, and will be recognized 
by many who are familiar with the facts. There was 
acertain man whom we sball call Smith, because 
that wasn’t his name, and he courted a girl, or rather 
wanted to, whose name we will call Brown. Now 
Smith wasn’t so smart in matters matrimonial as he 
might have been, and a fellow named Jones “sailed 
in” and “cut bim out.” Jones married the girl, 
and in due course of time Mrs J. presented her hus 

band with a nice little daughter. About fifteen years 
aiterward, Swith was strolling around in the neigh- 
borhood where his former sweetheart used to peram- 
bulate. Meeting Jones’s daughter returning from 
school, Smith thought he could detect in her counte- 
nance the well-known and ftondly-remembered fea- 
tures of her mother. Wishing to engage in conver- 
sation, he confronted the damsel, when the following 
dialogue took place: 

Smith—(who lisped a little) ‘Aint your name 
Jonesth ?” 

Miss Jones—‘‘ Yes sir.” 

Smith—“ Aint you Mistber Tham Jonesth daugh- 
ter?” 

Miss Jones—‘ Yes sir.” 

Smith—‘ Well, Mith Jonesth, J came plaguey near 
being your father wonth !” 


A RICH COUNTRY. 


Two stalwart corduroyed knights, recently ex pat- 
riated from the beautiful island quoted by its admir- 
ers as ‘“‘ The gem of the sea,” were traversing around 
the vicinity of Castle Garden, and peering into the 
‘“‘mills” that are kept for the edification of all that 
ure weary and thirsty. One of them, after making 
an internal inspection of the “‘ machine,” and having 
cornered a stray bit of silver in his capacious pockets, 
invited his comrade to enter and take a drop of 
** hard-stoff.” 

The “rosy,” as Dick Swiveller delighted to desig- 
nate it, was forthcoming, and being swallowed, when 
Larry set his glass down in astonishment, and gazed 
at the boy who happened to be strewing the floor 
with fresh, clean sawdust, and whispered confiden- 
tially to his companion: 

** Be the holy poker, Mike, look at that! 
must be a rich counthry entirely.” 

‘“Fhat makes yees think that?” ingnired Mike, 
who was too busy putting himself outside of the 
whiskey to notice anything else. 

‘** Be the Hillo’ Howth! you or me’ll niver starve 
in a counthry where they cover the floures of the 
tishkey shops with Jnjun male.” 





But this 


LAUGHING GAS. 


A story is told of aConnecticut minister who visited 
a dentist’s office to have a couple of troublesome 
teeth extracted with the aid of laughing gas. 

* Do persons ever say improper or wicked things 
while under the influence of this gas?” inquired the 
parson. 

“Not often,” said the dentist, as the parson was 
lost to all worldly temptations; and the teeth were 
out. 

Suddenly opening his eyes, and at the same time 
clapping his hand to his mouth, he exclaimed, as if 
addressing his flock: 

‘One tooth out! Why, d—n it, if there aint two 
gone!”’ 
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MINOR JOKES. 


A man complained to his physician that he stuffed 
him so much with drugs that he was sick a long time 
after he got well. 

The man who heard a call from ‘the voice of glo- 
ry” waited forthe echo. It was “gory,” so he re- 
solved to stay at home. 

Why should a physician have a greater horror of 
the sea than anybody else? Because they are more 
liable to sea ( see) sickness. 

Girls sometimes put their lips out poutingly te- 
cause they are angry, and sometimes because their 
lips are disposed to meet yours half way. 

** Well, Dick,” said a ductor to a polite man, whose 
wife he had been attending, * how is your wife?” 
“She is dead, I thank you.” 

Lately an enthusiastic hunter of autographs, re- 
sulving to have the signature of a distinguished poet, 
took up his bill for £20, held in despair by his tailor. 

Criticus says the difference between a successful 
lover and his rival is, that one kisses his miss, and 
the other misses his kiss. A distinction and @ 
difference. 

An old maid who was over-nice in regard to clean- 


room floor until she fell through into the cellar. 
‘Captain Silk! What a name for a soldier!” 








liness about her house, once scrubbed her sitting- 
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‘‘ The finest name in the world tor a captain,” said a 
lady, “ tor silk will never be worsted.” 

* Tommy, what is lopgitude?” 
father.” ‘ Prove it, Tommy.” 
es from pole to pole,” said young hopeful. 


dier’s is, that one sheds water and the other blood. 
rest. 


It’s very pleasant to ride in an omnibus opposite a 
baby who is sucking sugar candy, and playfully wipes 








Kathie was fairly bewildered for the first moment 


God reacheth us good things by our hands. 


his dear little hands on your best black kerseymeres. 
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**A clothes line, | 
“ Because it stretch- 


The difference between a goose’s back and a sol- | 


It is impossible to look at the sleepers in a church | 
without being reminded that Sunday is a day of | 

































































































































